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PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL T Y } I N G 
By S. J. Wanous 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book 


that teaches students how to compose at the typewriter and how to write on the 
typewriter. Composing drills are started in the seventh lesson and are included 
in most of the following lessons. 


Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students are taught and 
shown how to set up their problems, how to gather and organize their information, 
how to write and revise the material, and how to prepare their finished work. 
They actually go through these experiences so that typing ; - 
skill is put to practical use. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the 
typewriter. Problems include composing and typing per- 
sonal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, busi- 
ness letters, outlines, short essays, and short articles. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine for business and economics teachers. 
Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. 
In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company 
does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the viewpoints expressed in 
the articles published. 
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40 Jobs in Office 





TYPEWRITING 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a 
laboratory outfit consisting of a book of 
transactions covering forty office jobs and 
the necessary business forms and stationery 
for completing these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are 
regular standard size. The instructions 
for each job explain what to do and give 
the data needed. The materials needed are 
in four separate folders. The completed 
work may be kept in the fifth folder. 


This is material that will add practical job 
training to your advanced typing or office 
practice course. It may be completed in 
twenty-four to thirty hours. 
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Practice 


with laboratory 
supplies 


Folder i 


64 printed sheets 
23 letterheads 
13 sheets plain paper 
5 order blanks in duplicate 
4 phone call forms 
1 payroll form in duplicate 
1 change report in duplicate 
1 rough draft letter 
1 galley proof 
1 inventory form in duplicate 
1 inventory form 
8 interoffice memos 
1 interoffice in duplicate 
1 credit statement in duplicate 
1 credit memo in duplicate 
1 memorandum of currency in duplicate 


Folder 2 


33 sheets onionskin paper 
4 sheets carbon paper 


Folder 3 


8 legal forms 
25 index cards 
10 envelopes, small 
2 envelopes, executive 
6 envelopes, window 
1 business envelope, large 


Folder 4 


5 sales invoices in triplicate 

2 bills of lading in triplicate 

2 purchases requisitions in duplicate 
2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 

6 statements 

6 checks in duplicate 

1 promissory note in duplicate 

2 executive letterheads 

4 telegraph blanks 


Folder 5 
(For completed work) 
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Are We Reaping ‘the Harvest of Progressive Education? 


The utterances of two college professors, one from an ivy-clad Eastern uni- 
versity and the other from an Eastern university well known for its College of 
Business Administration, have caused us to evaluate some of the present-day 
circumstances of our business students on the secondary level. The president 
of Princeton University, in an article in the January issue of American Magazine 
says to parents, ‘‘You cannot afford NOT to send your child to a private pre- 
b paratory school.’’ A professor of business at Boston University suggests that 
. “Our present high school business education effort is patterned after today’s 
give-a-way programs on television.”’ 

To us, both of these statements seem to be ‘‘extremes,”’ and actually should 
a not carry weight in any sober evaluation of our present business education 
eS program. To be sure, numbers of our students watch TV give-a-way programs 
4 regularly and perhaps they feel that training for business should be a series 
5 of easy problems with large rewards. It is our observation that certain funda- 
i mental policy failures of the teaching of the three R’s during the period of five to 
4 fifteen years ago are responsible for some of the present attitudes of our students. 
a How can one expect a student in today’s high schools to accomplish such simple 
2 routine matters as alphabetic filing, looking up words in the dictionary as an 
aid to proper spelling, or making arbitrary signs representing sounds as in 
stenographic work, when the boy or girl has never been taught the alphabet 
or phonetics? How is one expected to do accurate multiplication when he has 
not been taught the multiplication tables? 

a Those responsible for elementary education have recognized the questions 
we here propound and the pendulum has swung in the right direction again. 
If we, as teachers, do not take into consideration the past policies of elementary 
education, of course we cannot understand why today’s students are horrified 
by the mention of honest effort, copious drill, and adequate testing for evalua- 
tion purposes. 

Another contributing factor, and no small one either, in the plight of our 
business teenagers is the plush business period inherited from the war economy. 
3 When office managers and storekeepers keep lowering their standards for em- 
by ployment why should the business students make an effort to attain any high 
: degree of efficiency in his studies? We cannot point out the need of this educa- 
‘4 tion to enable him to procure and hold desirable positions because the student 
4 is often working at a well paid job as early as his junior year in high school. 
Some of them make so bold as to state that they are earning more now than a 
k good many of our business teachers. 

& As one who is in the position of teaching the sons and daughters of former 
; students, I can only say that it has always been extremely interesting. This 


i) 


is not the first time that the writer has heard statements to the fact that busi- 
ness education and educators are not producing students of good quality. Don’t 


Russell A. Wright, president of New England Business 
Educators Association; Manchester High School, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 
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Vitalizing a Business 
Edueation Conferenee 


by WILLIAM EARP, CARLISLE HIGH SCHOOL 
CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 





and WILLIAM SELDEN, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The annual business education conference, allow them to leave a conference grumbling 
sponsored by the Chi Chapter of Delta Pi to themselves because they have had no 
Epsilon in co-operation with the Division of voice in the proceedings? 
Business Education of The Pennsylvania Preparation for this conference was made 
State University, was held on the Penn prior to the conference to give those who 
State Campus. The theme for the con- planned to attend necessary background in- 
ference was, “Solving Selected Teaching formation and to set forth objectives that 
Problems.” would provide purposeful activity. A follow- 
The conference committee felt that some up in the form of audience participation 
“new blood” needed to be injected into the crystallized the thinking and developed 
usual conference procedure. Generally meaningful concepts. 
speaking, those who attend a conference The conference committee decided that 
have no idea of the conference topic until all teachers who planned to attend this 
they are comfortably seated and the first year’s conference should have a chance to 
session begins. The speakers and the mem- acquaint themselves with the theme, and 
bers of the panel are usually well prepared, make note of their personal classroom prob- 
and they can speak at length on the theme lems or prepare questions pertaining to the 
or topics under discussion. But what topics that were to be discussed. Gilbert 
happens to those people who are in the Kahn, general chairman of the conference, 
audience? Should they be prepared to offer and his committee selected the main theme, 
opinions also? Should they be prepared to “Solving Selected Teaching Problems.” This 
ask questions and perhaps find a solution to theme was further subdivided into more 
their classroom problems? Or should we_ specific problems, namely: “Problems of 
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Speakers at the Pennsylvania State University Conference, left to right: Madeline Strony, Philip Vv 
Pepe, Gilbert Kahn, Wallace Bowman, and J. Marshall Hanna. S 
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Homework and Outside Preparation,” 
“Problems of Standards, Testing, and 
Grading,” and “Miscellaneous Classroom 
Problems.” 

A panel of experts was chosen so that 
there would be one representative from four 
of the major subject fields in business educa- 
tion. The panel members were: Wallace 
Bowman (social business subjects), J. Mar- 
shall Hanna (bookkeeping), Philip Pepe 
(typewriting), and Madeline Strony (short- 
hand). 

After the preliminary preparations were 
made by the conference chairman and his 
committee, conference programs were pre- 
pared and printed. These programs were 
then mailed to the business teachers through- 
out the state, affording these teachers ample 
time to study the conference topics. 

Experienced teachers in the business edu- 
cation graduate classes at Penn State were 
then called into action. Each student was 
given a copy of the conference program, and 
asked to submit a list of questions pertinent 
to the conference topics. ‘The purpose of the 
questions was to stimulate preliminary 
thinking on the part of the audience. These 
questions were then summarized and dupli- 
cated for distribution, so that each person 
attending the conference would have a list 
of suggestive questions to ask members of 
the panel. There was no intent to limit the 
conference activities to this list of questions, 
but prepared questions served as a starting 
point for the discussions, affording oppor- 
tunities for participants to raise additional 
questions. 

The tentative question list was divided 
into three parts — one part for each sub- 
topic of the conference theme. These three 
parts were further divided into questions 
pertaining to the four subject areas. For 
example, all questions pertaining to ‘“‘Prob- 
lems of Homework and Outside Prepara- 
tion” were grouped according to a particular 
subject — either shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, or social business subjects. 

A novel idea was introduced to the con- 
ference which proved to be quite successful. 
At this conference, for the first time, an 
alarm clock was used to govern the time 
allotted to the main speakers. Each speaker 
was allowed eight minutes in which to make 
his introductory remarks. It was announced 
at the beginning of the session that when the 
bell rang, the speaker was to finish his 
sentence and yield to the next speaker. The 
idea was quite well received and undoubtedly 
will be used in future conferences at Penn 
State. This restriction was placed on the 
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time consumed by the speakers in order to 
have sufficient time remaining for questions 
and audience participation. 

Another unique feature of this conference 
was the evaluation made by the audience. 
At the close of the afternoon session a 
duplicated questionnaire, which could be 
completed in a few minutes, was given to 
each member of the audience. In addition 
to asking the audience to evaluate this con- 
ference, they were asked to suggest themes 
for the next conference which would be held 
at the College. The theme, ““The Business 
Education Curriculum,” received a greater 
number of responses than other themes. 
Other suggested topics were: “Common 
Needs in Business Education,” ‘Aims, 
Objectives, and Philosophy of Business 
Education,” “Instructional Aids for Busi- 
ness Education,” and “Requirements and 
Content in Business Education Subjects.” 

An hour before the conference started, 
four publishing companies exhibited their 
textbooks in a room adjacent to the confer- 
ence room. This exhibit afforded the teachers 
and administrators, who were from some 
fourteen states, an opportunity to examine 
the latest publications in business education. 

One of the highlights regarding this con- 
ference was the luncheon and the banquet. 
Dr. James Gemmell, chairman, Business 
Education, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, presided and spoke briefly at the 
luncheon. At the banquet John F. Hanna, 
president, Chi Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
was the toastmaster, and J. Marshall 
Hanna, national president, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
was the speaker. Dr. Hanna’s topic was, 
“Delta Pi Epsilon Looks to the Future.” 
In his address Dr. Hanna told about the 
growth of the fraternity, and its tentative 
plans for future projects. 

Judging from the ratings by the audience, 
the conference planning was decidedly 
worth while. The committee’s aim was to 
vitalize the conference, and it would appear 
that they succeeded in their goal as 71 per 
cent of the audience rated the conference as 
being excellent, 27 per cent rated it as being 
good, and only 2 per cent rated it as being 
fair. The business education conference at 
Penn State has been vitalized! 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 
A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It pro- 
vides space for 42 students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed on timed tests. 
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The Pearl or the Oyster 


by IRVING ROSENBLUM 
WILLOUGHBY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 162 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Mr. Rosenblum suggests that the script presented 
here may be used for an assembly program or in a 
business law class. 


Characters: 


Announcer 

Restaurant manager 

Restaurant guests — Martin, Ellen, Doris 
Waitress 


Scene: Restaurant. (Background of restau- 
rant noise, dinner music) 


Announcer: The scene is a seafood restau- 
rant called “Pearl-in-the-Oyster.”’ Here is 
the manager greeting three guests. 


Manager: Good evening 
three? 


Martin: Yes, three. 

Manager: This way please. 

(Rising sounds and voices, music) 

Manager: A table here at the window. 
right? 

Martin: Is this table all right, girls? 

Ellen and Doris: Yes, fine. 

(Chairs moved at table) 

Manager: Here are the menus. The waitress 
will be along to take your order. 

(The three guests examine the menus) 

Ellen: What are you going to order, Martin? 
(Martin starts to answer, but stops, in- 
terrupted) 

Doris: (Interrupting) Oh, he’ll probably ask 
for frog’s legs. It may not even be on the 
menu, but he’ll ask anyway. 

Ellen: I don’t see it listed. 
going to have, Martin? 
(Martin starts again, but stops) 

Doris: (Interrupting) No frog’s legs? Then 
he’ll probably start with bouillabaisse. 
(boo-yah-base) 

Ellen: I don’t — see — How do you spell it, 
Martin? 

(Martin starts — stops) 

Doris: (Interrupting) B---O--- 
--B--O--U, ah-- Fish soup--- 
That’s what it is. A French fish soup. 
Isn’t it, Michael? 


Table for 
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Martin: (Pleased and smiling at first, then 
frowning, and angry.) It’s not Michael. 
It’s Martin, or just plain Mike, but not 
M-I-C-H-A-E-L. 

Doris: Now don’t sound off. Just because 
we listen to you patiently every time you 
want to speak, is no reason for shouting. 
We can hear you --- MICHAEL. 

(Martin slumps angrily in chair) 

Ellen: Well, let’s make up our minds. What 
are you going to order, Martin, frog’s legs 
or bouillabaisse? 

(Martin looks at Doris, about to open her 
mouth, and puts a cracker in) 

Ellen: Oh Martin! You shouldn’t have 
stuffed that cracker in her mouth, 
but at least it will keep Doris quiet. 

Martin: (Smiling slowly and deliberately): 
I'll have chowder (pause). Just a bow] of 
clam chowder. And you, Doris? What 
will you have ---- besides . . . crackers? 

Doris: Frog’s legs, if they have to order them 
from Bordeaux....but first Ill have 
oysters... . blue points. 

Martin: Here’s the waitress now. 

Waitress: (Reappears): Have you decided? 

Martin: What will you have, Ellen? 

Ellen: Make mine the mixed seafood platter. 

Martin: (Gives order to waitress, quietly or 
in pantomime.) (Waitress leaves.) (Music 
rising, then fading) 

Martin: We'll have oysters, mixed seafood, 
and chowder. 

Ellen: I like this place. Have you been here 
before, Martin? 

(Martin starts, stops with a sigh) 

Doris: (Interrupting): Oh I’ve been here 
before. I was here last week. There were 
three couples. This is an excellent restau- 
rant, one of the best for seafood. 


Ellen: What an unusual name, a good name 
for a seafood restaurant, PEARL-IN- 
THE-OYSTER. I wonder whether any- 


one ever ---- that would be interesting, .... 
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finding a pearl in an oyster. Do you 
suppose that ever happens, Martin? 
(Doris gets ready to answer. All eyes turn 
toward her. Martin raises a cracker or 
slice of bread. Doris subsides) 

Martin: (Inhaling triumphantly): It’s pos- 
sible, of course, but I never heard of it. 
If it happened, it would be a lucky break 
for the man who pays the check. Just 
think. He’d get back the cost of the meal, 
the theater tickets, the taxi, and a good- 
sized bonus besides. 

Ellen: Well, we can dream, can’t we? The 
chances are the pearl, if there was one, 
would be found in the kitchen anyway, 
before the oysters were served. The 
counterman would have to be very care- 
less or tired to overlook a pearl in serving 
oysters, wouldn’t he? 

(Martin and Doris look at each other, 

Martin bows his head to her) 

Doris: It would be unusual. The chances of 
finding a pearl are very slight, anyway. 
Martin: Very, very slight,....but why 
talk about pearls. Let’s talk about some- 

thing to eat. Here it comes. 

Waitress: (Serving dishes): Oysters. 
ordered the oysters? 

Doris: I did. 

(Waitress serves her and then the others) 
Waitress: Here they are..... oysters. 
Ellen: They look good, Doris. I should have 

ordered them, too. 

Doris: Take one, Ellen. Help yourself. Here. 
(Puts one on Ellen’s plate) 

(They eat quietly. Ellen appears dis- 

turbed as she chews something hard) 

Martin: What’s the matter, Ellen? 

(Ellen is choking, Martin slaps her on the 

back. Doris offers a glass of water) 

Ellen: (Coughing into napkin): Something 
....I must have bitten... . It feels like 
a stone, a stone in that oyster. Look. 
(Shows pearl) What is this? 

Martin and Doris: (Excited) A pearl! It’s a 
pearl! 

Ellen: A pearl? Are you sure? 

Martin: Of course, it’s a pearl. Am I lucky! 
Asking you two to dinner, and choosing 
this restaurant. Brother, am I lucky! 

Doris: Lucky? Am I lucky? Sister, am I 
lucky? Ordering oysters. Brilliant, that’s 
what I am,... brilliant! Doris, step to 
the head of the class. 

(Waitress returns to fill water glasses. She 

listens) 


Who 
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Martin: Without me, there’d be no restau- 
rant, no oysters, no pearl. After all, I pay 
the bill. Boy, am I lucky! Brilliant, I’d 
say, brilliant. 


Doris: Down, boy, down! I was the one who 
asked for oysters, not you, remember? 


Ellen: I was the one who found it. 


Doris: Sure. You found it in my oyster. My 
oyster .. . my pearl. 


Ellen: I don’t know how they settle a thing 
like this in law. It might be a very valu- 
able pearl. I think that each of us is 

\_ entitled to a share, one third for each of us. 


Waitress: Excuse me, did you say “pearl’’? 
You’re all wrong. That pearl doesn’t 
belong to you any more than the dishes 
and glasses belong to you. What did you 
order anyway — oysters or pearls? The 
oysters are yours, yes. You paid for them. 
But you didn’t pay us for the pearl. Let 
me see your check. (Picks up check) Two 
eighty and--- No, you don’t want to be 
charged for the pearl. Just give it to me. 
The oysters are yours, but the pearl is 
mine. 


Ellen: Now don’t get excited. 


Waitress: (Dropping silverware): Who’s ex- 
cited! I just said the pearl belongs to me, 
and the oysters are yours. 


Doris: (Interrupting): Here comes the man- 
ager. He’ll tell you you’re wrong. 


Manager: What’s the trouble? 
wrong here? 


(All four answer at once) We found a 
pearl in an oyster, and it belongs to me! 


Manager: Just a minute. Now what hap- 
pened? 


Martin: I gave the waitress our order. I 
ordered oysters and we found this pearl 
in an oyster. We should sue you for the 
damages to her teeth. 

Manager: Never mind that. You can do as 
you please about that, but the pearl 
belongs to me. 


Doris and Martin: To you? 

Manager: Of course. This is a restaurant, 
----not a jewelry store. We sell oysters, 
not pearls. We merely serve what you 
order, and you didn’t order pearls. Let 
me have the pearl. 

Martin: Oh no. You'll have to go to court if 
you want to claim this pearl. 


Manager: Well then, we’ll take it to court. 
We'll see who gets the pearl in the oyster. 
(Concluded on page 345) 
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Pictures of the counting- 
house environment during 
the Gaslight Era or in the 
Gay Nineties appear as out- 
moded today as the fine 
display of executive 
whiskers of that time. It 
was a man’s world, and most of the office 
problems came and went on two legs. The 
angular gas fixtures, the new contraption 
on the wall called a telephone, the type- 
writer suggestive of a rat trap, the high roll- 
top desk so well stuffed with documents, the 
grill work about the cashier, the spittoons 
in convenient array, the high stand and 
slant-top bookkeeping desk, the bound 
books, the green eyeshades, the letter press, 
the spindles, and the flat files—all of these 
antique articles have graduated into some- 
thing else. 

The business office itself has evolved into 
something else. That telephone hanging on 
the wall could hardly handle the ten million 
calls made each day in our largest city, nor 
could those simple office procedures digest 
the seven billion checks a year involved in 
business transactions. Those were the simple 
days in office operations, and records 
management was largely under a man’s hat. 
The office of yesterday would not know 
what to do with a modern intricate office 
machine anyway. 

Back in 1875 the unsuspecting business- 
man opened the door of this counting house 
to admit the new gadget called a typewriter, 
and before he got it closed a few venturesome 
females, chastely clad in flowing apparel, 
slipped in. As a matter of history the man 
in whiskers never did get the door closed and 
women, clad in less and less, have been 
streaming in ever since. There may be six 
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Adam and Eve 
and Mr. Leffingwell 


(The Evolution of the Modern Office) 


by CHARLES O. LIBBEY 

HEAD OF OFFICE METHODS STAFF 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


million in and around the office now, and 
that is a lot of women in one social group. 

Woman came into this man’s world to 
make her contribution under man’s stand- 
ards and with man’s evaluation. That too is 
changing into something else. If all the 
office women struck like Lysistrata and the 
women of ancient Athens, industry would 
pause on dead center and many a good and 
great executive would hardly know when 
and where to sign his name, if indeed he 
had any document to which to put his 
flourishing signature. 

Whiskers have largely disappeared from 
the office scene and with them disappeared 
the emphasis on a man’s world. Business 
grew into something else, which one can call 
a procedure world. The early books on office 
management reveal a difference in attitude. 
To be sure, these early writers were speaking 
of present-day problems in genesis, if in 
different terms, and their objectives were 
also efficiency and economy. It is evident, 
however, that the office is just beginning to 
have growing pains and flirting with the 
panacea of labor-saving devices. The gather- 
ing problems of size could not be dismissed 
as so much red tape, the longest line between 
two office points. The “red” reappeared 
too often as red ink on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

In the early days of this century the 
demand of major office problems enlisted 
the talents of William H. Leffingwell and his 
brethren. Mr. Leffingwell has been called 
the father of office management, and he and 
his brother pioneers began the adaptation 
of factory methods to the expanding office. 
Office operations became an important serv- 
ice to all the rest of the enterprise, and more 
men and more women became indispensable 
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to the service. The National Office Manage- 
ment Association, which reflects the in- 
terests, importance, and demands of the 
modern business office, has expanded to 
over 13,000 members and the rapid growth 
continues. Within the office, Mr. Leffingwell 
and his many followers, while investigating 
the problems of routines, layout, and paper 
work, have also pointed the way to careers 
in this procedure world. 


The modern office has developed as a 
social group and as a unit of organization. 
It has become a field for executive ability, 
for creative thinking, and for downright 
interest in the individual activities that 
become a challenge to anyone entering 
business. Compare the elements in the 
expanding office nowadays with the count- 
inghouse when Horatio Alger was a boy. 


Before you have any office at all, you 
must have space, and with space planning 
you have major problems of layout and 
environment. Many consultants to business 
specialize in this one field alone because 
arrangement of equipment, lighting, acous- 
tics, and all the other details of space plan- 
ning do affect morale and production. A 
business must also have communications in 
and out of this space with quite as many 
other and different problems. 


You must have tools for office work such 
as furniture, machines, appliances, and sup- 
plies. Never before was there a time when 
labor-saving devices were so specialized and 
an intimate knowledge of their use so essen- 
tial. Any business show reveals the marvels 
of invention added to invention. 


Every office, large or small, must develop 
procedures based on records. Methods, 
which are the prevailing manner in which 
records are handled, must be investigated. 
Records of sales, purchases, inventories, 
personnel, payroll, accounts receivable and 
payable, credits, production, and services, 
all are interrelated in this machinery for 
doing business. Possibly 70 per cent of an 
office payroll goes into transmitting and 
accumulating information for executive at- 
tention. 

Last of all, the present-day office must 
have men and women under supervision who 
handle the office procedures with these 
methods and equipment to communicate 
with others in and out of this space. All 
other elements are inanimate and inoperative 
without people to motivate them, and one 
should never forget the human element that 
underlies all other elements. Office manage- 
ment is the meshing of office space, equip- 
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ment, procedures, and men to obtain order, 
progress, control, and economy. 


With all the specialization in management 
today, perhaps the most important trend 
is the accent on the employee’s point of view. 
On every platform: you hear of the impor- 
tance of teamwork and the good will and 
contribution of the employee. We recognize 
that many a gripe is only a suggestion 
turned sour. Leadership is recognized more 
and more as being the capacity to release 
the ideas and energies of the many to obtain 
objectives which the leader sees. In this 
phase of office management lies one of the 
great opportunities for careers in the office. 

Office operations become something like 
a new frontier for those who enter business. 
In every activity of the enterprise there is 
office work, which reflects the varied 
interests of that particular function. It 
looks to the fields of the engineer, the 
teacher, the accountant, the doctor, the 
administrator, the analyst, and the statisti- 
cian, and in each field are breakdowns of 
special interest for expansion into some- 
thing else. One can forecast with confidence 
that the field of electronics will bring a new 
era of office operations, for knowledge knows 
no horizons. 

Evolution continues in the office and 
continues to challenge those who approach 
it. We still make progress by borrowing 
thoughts from others, applying them to our 
own necessities, and lending them again in a 
continuous chain reaction. Modern office 
operations, as President Dickey of Dart- 
mouth says of higher education, “takes you 
into those mysterious lands where there is 
always something else to everything.” 








The Pearl or the Oyster 
(Continued from page 343) 
Curtain 


(Cast comes forward at side of stage. An- 
nouncer at other end of stage may then ask 
each claimant why the pearl belongs to him.) 


Announcer: We will first ask the audience 
their opinion. To whom does the pearl 
belong? 


Decision 


The pearl and the oyster together belong 
to Ellen. ‘They would have belonged to 


Doris who ordered them, but Doris made a 
gift of one oyster to Ellen. Ellen then be- 
came owner of the oyster and its pearl. 
Decision for Ellen. 
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Electronies Add a Spark 


to Bookkeeping 


by ROBERT J. THOMPSON 
MENLO-ATHERTON HIGH SCHOOL 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Student attention and interest are important factors in the learn- 

ing process. Mr. Thompson describes an electronic device that he 

uses in bookkeeping classes to attract the attention and to develop 
the interest of his students. 


Lights gleam, buzzers buzz, and blocks pivot 
on balance sheets that actually balance.! 
The students in my bookkeeping classes find 
that anything can happen, and usually does, 
when a new bookkeeping theory is presented 
or an old one is reviewed. 

Devices invented by me, known as 
“Timely Tutors,” are used to interest, 
teach and test the student of bookkeeping. 
These devices work on the principle of action 
and reaction. With action the devices get 
the student’s attention and with their use 
the student becomes interested to a point of 
receptiveness, and an understanding of the 
most involved business transactions results. 

Perhaps you have students who find book- 
keeping extremely difficult and who consider 
the theory to be on a high level of abstrac- 
tion. If such a condition exists in your class- 
room, it is probably due to disinterest with 
a resulting lack of attention. 


Lack of interest exaggerates the student’s. 


difficulty in understanding the principles of 
bookkeeping. Teachers must, therefore, 
search for the interest spark that will release 
the student’s stored potential for learning. 
The technique used to create this interest 
may be varied, but it is up to the individual 
teacher to find the most effective method. 

One of my “Timely Tutors,” known as the 
“Account Classifier,” adds a spark to book- 
keeping through a simple combination of 
wires, switches, buttons, batteries and flash 
light bulbs. A series of transaction cards and 
the proper answer sequence keyed into the 
position-selector switch completes the 
gadget. This “Account Classifier’ will be 
described in detail in this article. 

PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED. The immediate 
questions that confront a student of book- 
keeping are: (1) What must be done with a 
transaction once the bookkeeper receives the 
business paper? (2) What does this trans- 


action mean to the accounts, or what 
information is now available? (3) What ac- 
counts are affected and how are these 
accounts classified? and (4) As a result of 
increases or decreases, must the account be 
debited or credited? 


A need for organizing a consistent ques- 
tioning process and developing a problem- 
solving technique is apparent. A pattern or 
method of approaching the problem is 
needed. 

METHOD EMPLOYED. I teach the method of 
analyzing transactions by asking four key 
questions prior to making a bookkeeping 
entry. Previous lessons and other ‘“Timely 
Tutors” have laid a foundation for the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Refer to your chart of accounts. What accounts 

are affected? 


2. What is the classification of each account affected? 
(Asset, Liability, Proprietorship, Income, Ex- 
pense?) 

3. Does the transaction increase or decrease the 
account? 


4. By rule of debit and credit, is the account debited 

or credited? 

This practice of isolating points in a 
routine and systematic manner has long 
been practiced in the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. It has not, however, been impressed 
sufficiently on the mind of the beginner. 

WHAT DOES THE “ACCOUNT CLASSIFIER” DO? 
The account classifier aids in the establish- 
ment of a system for analyzing transactions. 
It tells the student immediately whether or 
not he has correctly analyzed the transac- 
tion. The selection of an answer from the 
account classifier is made by pressing a 
button. If after the prescribed routine for 
journalizing is followed and the answer is 
correct, the light on the account classifier 
signals that the response was correct. When 
the student’s analysis is incorrect, there is 


‘Robert J. Thompson, “‘Visualizing the Balance Sheet,” UBEA FORUM, January, 1951. 
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not so much as a glimmer from the account 
classifier. A deluxe model of the account 
classifier would sound a buzzer if the student 
incorrectly analyzed the transaction. 

CONSTRUCTION. The account classifier is a 
box-like device as shown below. It is small 
enough to be taken to the student’s desk yet 
large enough for all the students to see when 
it is held by the instructor in front of the 
class. The device is self-operating so long as 
the selector switch is set to correspond with 
the transaction being analyzed. 

Transaction cards are stacked in slots 
located on the face of the device. The 
transactions on the cards correspond to the 
particular section of the textbook being 
studied by the class. Each transaction is 
alloted two numbers, the first number for the 
debit answer and the second number for the 
credit answer. 

Five possible answer buttons are lined up 
across the bottom of the box and each is 
located under an account classification 
(Asset, Liability, Proprietorship, Income, 
Expense). The answer light with required 
batteries and wires completes the device. 

AN EXAMPLE OF HOW IT worKS. If the trans- 
action card numbered 9-10 involves a 





memorandum to the effect that we have just 
purchased a desk from the Hope Furniture 
Co. on account, we would start asking our- 
selves the set of questions previously men- 
tioned. 


1. What accounts are affected? 
Ans. Office Furniture. Hope Furniture Co. 
2. What is the classification of each account affected? 
Ans. Hope Furniture Co., a liability 
Office Furniture, an asset 
3. Was each account increased or decreased? 
Ans. Hope Furniture Co., a liability, increased 
Office Furniture, an asset, increased 
4. By rule of debit and credit, is the account debited 
or credited? 
Ans. Liabilities are increased by credits. Hope 
Furniture is a liability that was increased. 
Assets are increased by debits. Office Fur- 
niture is an asset that was increased. 

At this point the selector is set at 9, debit 
answer always first, and we press the button 
under the word “asset.” If our debit entry 
(Office Furniture) is correct, a light will 
appear in the upper left-hand corner of the 
account classifier. Next we set the selector 
switch at 10 for the credit answer, credits 
always second, and upon pressing the button 
under the word liability the light once again 
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flashes, and we know that the liability ac- 
eount (Hope Furniture Co.) is credited. 

If for the above transaction we pressed ‘any 
of the other buttons labeled proprietorship, 
income, or expense, no light would appear 
on the device. When no light appears on 
the account classifier after one of the buttons 
is pressed, we know that an error in jour- 
nalizing was made, and we would repeat 
the steps in journalizing before using the 
device again. 

MAY BE USED AS A JOURNAL SELECTOR. The 
account classifier may also be used as a 
journal selector. All that needs to be done 
to make the conversion is the replacement of 
the removable cardboard title slip over the 
answer buttons and a new set of transaction 
cards. The account classification titles are 
removed from the slots and special journal 
cards labeled C.R.J. (Cash Receipts Jour- 
nal), C.P.J. (Cash Payments Journal), S.J. 
(Sales Journal), P.J. (Purchases Journal), 
and G.J. (General Journal), are inserted. 

By changing the identification slip to 
special journals we have given the answer 
buttons a new meaning, and by inserting new 
cards containing additional transactions, 
we may now use the device to determine the 
journal in which we must enter each trans- 
action. 

Now that we no longer need two answers 
for each transaction, it is possible for us to 
use the selector switch once for each trans- 
action. The number switch will correspond 
with the transaction to be analyzed and will 
automatically key itself to the correct 
answer. 

With the selector switch set to correspond 
with the numbered transactions, the student 
is ready to select the journal. The choice of 
journal by the student determines the button 
to be pressed, and once again a correct 
selection is evidenced by the light in the 
upper left corner. 

Transaction 14 reads, “Sent a check to 
Lee on account.” The student analyzes 
the transaction and selects the journal in 
which the entry would be made. Since this 
is a disbursement of cash, the student 
chooses the Cash Payments Journal. The 
button under C.P.J. is pressed and the 
light tells the student that he is correct. 

CAN YOU BEAT THE MACHINE? There is al- 
ways a clever student in class who sees 
beyond the theory of account analysis and 
looks to mathematical progression and physi- 
cal patterns of the device. This unusual 
student soon finds that every time the 
selector is set at number 1 the first button 
signals a correct response. If this becomes a 
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problem, provisions have been made to outs 
wit the student. 

= Periodically a new sequence of answers 
can be arranged by the mere loosening of a 
set screw located on the selector pointer. 
Moving the pointer to a different number 
before tightening the screw will change the 
correct answer for number 1 and all others. 
True, the answers still follow a pattern, 
but the student by this time will have given 
up trying to beat the machine and will be 
content to use it for the purpose for which 
it was originally designed. 

When setting the pointer to a new number, 
the next set of transaction cards should 
contain a reference key to denote the change 
which will give the proper sequence for the 
transactions. This procedure will make the 
cards reusable even with additional changes. 

A key 1-9, for instance, would tell the 
teacher that the pointer was set at one, the 
set screw loosened, and the pointer turned 
in this loose state to number 9 before tighten- 
ing. Transactions on this card then will be 
arranged to give proper answers in accord 
with the key 1-9. When the sequence is 
changed again the teacher would always go 
back to number 9, loosen the set screw, and 
set the pointer at number 1. 

KEY TO CONTINUED LEARNING. Holding in- 
terest and attention is a key to continued 
learning. Since we are living in an age of 
science and action, teachers must be able 
to compete with varied interests. In order 
to compete with these varied interests it 
becomes necessary that teachers spark in- 
terest by not only entertaining the students 
with devices and antidotes, but by showing 
that bookkeeping is an action-packed survey 
of the business records that make our nation 
the success that it is today. Teaching be- 
comes more of an art when devices are em- 
ployed to supplement the textbook. 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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What does the department head have in 
mind when he visits his staff members at 
work in their classrooms? This question is a 
most important one, since it is directed at 
the very core of the relationships that exist 
between the supervisor and the supervised. 

Misunderstanding is often the cause of 
poor morale; understanding on the other 
hand, can but lead to improved morale. In 
order to achieve the degree of understanding 
that is productive of proper working rela- 
tionships, it would be proper to indicate 
what it is that the supervisor sets up as his 
yardstick in appraising a teaching per- 
formance. Some of the questions a super- 
visor wants answered follow. 


1. WHAT IS THE TEACHER’S CLASSROOM PER- 
SONALITY? Our studies of human behavior 
have disclosed that a person plays many 
roles. The teacher may be most affable out- 
side of class — in the department office or at 
staff meetings. How is he inside the class- 
room? Is he happy at work or does he show 
signs of strain? Does he appear at home in 
the classroom? Is there a feeling of assur- 
ance, of definiteness on his part? Does he 
know what he wishes to do or does he reveal 
a certain amount of hesitancy in reaching 
his goal? Are his voice and manner con- 
ducive to a relaxed learning situation? Does 
he enjoy the confidence of his students? Do 
they hero-worship him? Does he stimulate 
them to apply themselves toward the 
realization of worth-while goals? 


2. HOW DOES HE GET ALONG WITH HIS STUDENTS? 
How do his students get along with him? 
Does he know his students, their strengths 
and weaknesses? Does he know them by 
name — or is it necessary for him to refer 
to a seating chart? Does he show that he 
understands their problems? Does he treat 
his students as human beings, not as 
chattels or serfs? Does he have regard for 
the feelings of his students and give due 
consideration to all their suggestions? Do 
students appear happy to report to his 
class? 
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What Does the Supervisor Look for 
In His Classroom Visits ? 





by I. DAVID SATLOW 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

« 


8. DOES THE TEACHER CONDUCT THE CLASS IN AN 
EFFICIENT MANNER? Are the distribution and 
collection of materials so routinized as to be 
done automatically making it unnecessary 
to repeat the instructions? Are classroom 
housekeeping duties handled unobtrusively, 
yet expeditiously? 

Is the work characterized by definiteness 
or by desultoriness? Is instructional time 
spent efficiently, with digressions at a mini- 
mum? Is there a proper distribution of time 
among the various phases of the lesson, with 
no instruction when the closing bell rings? 
Is the class, under the teacher’s guidance, 
up to the standard of expectancy for a class 
of this type? 


4. IS THE LESSON KNIT TOGETHER INTO A UNI- 
FIED WHOLE? Does the lesson show that it has 
a central design, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end? Is the design well balanced, 
consisting of a happy blending of theory and 
practice, of oral and written work, of work 
at the boards and at the desks? Is the aim 
confined to the lesson plan or is the specific 
goal apparent to all? Are all activities 
directed toward the realization of the goal? 
Does one thing lead to another in the 
realization of the goal? Are transitions from 
one activity or phase of the lesson to another 
smooth? ’ 

Is the design a meaningful one, related,to 
the needs and interests of the students at 
this stage of their development and growth? 
Is the impact of development a cumulative 
one? Is it apparent that the lesson is part 
of a larger pattern of activities leading to 
development and growth? 


5. HAVE THE STUDENTS ACCOMPLISHED ANY- 
THING BY ATTENDING SCHOOL THIS DAY? Were 
the students working meaningfully, spending 
their time profitably, or were they merely 
engaged in busy-work? 

6. DOES THE ROOM REFLECT WHAT IS BEING 
TAUGHT THERE? Is the environment one that 
brings into bold relief the business life of our 
community and those segments of business 
experience that are covered in the course of 
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the’term’s work? Does a cursory inspection 
of walls and bulletin boards reveal attractive 
and effective charts, clippings, and student 
work? 

Do the four walls of the classroom give 
one the feeling that our work “belongs” in 
the room or do they imply that our subject 
is there by sufferance? 


7. DOES THE TEACHING PERFORMANCE REFLECT 
GROWTH IN SERVICE? Weaknesses may have 
been noted in previous lessons and their 
causes determined. To what extent have 
recommended measures been followed? To 
what extent has the remedy been effective? 
To what extent should other remedial 
measures be undertaken? 

Even with a teacher of experience it is in 
order to ask this question: To what extent 
does his teaching technique reflect his years 
of service? His weaknesses may have been 
eliminated, but have his techniques been 
refined? He may no longer call on students 
before stating his question, but what type 
of question is he asking? Are his questions 
more challenging than they were in his early 
teaching days? 

Is his planning on a higher level? Does he 
conduct stimulating sustained discussions in 
which students are free to differ with one 
another and with the teacher to a greater 
degree than in the past? Is more economic 
understanding resulting from his instruction 
as he matures in service? Do his students 
see things in their larger relationships? 

Do students participate in the lesson to a 
greater degree than heretofore? Are fewer or 
more of his students falling by the wayside? 
Is there a greater degree of rapport in his 
class than heretofore? 


8. HOW DOES THIS TEACHER MEET PROBLEMS 
THAT CONFRONT OTHER TEACHERS? ‘The su- 
pervisor is in a position to act as one-man 
clearinghouse within the department. As 
such, he is in a position to note unusual, 
outstanding practices which the practitioner 
may all too frequently take for granted, or 
all too modestly not care to announce from 
the housetops. 

Consequently, the following questions are 
in the mind of the supervisor: What unusual 
tricks-of-the-trade does the teacher possess? 
In what specific ways has he cut corners on 
routinization of procedures? What unusual 
motivations does he employ? What thought- 
provoking questions does he ask? What 
novel drill materials does he use to drive a 
point home? What effective reviews does he 
employ? In what way are students made to 
feel that the problems considered by the 
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class are related to their daily living? In 
what way is variety injected into the work? 
9. HOWISTHESYLLABUS WORKING OUT IN PRAC- 
Tice? Is too much undertaken? Too little? 
Which topics are too difficult? Which topics 
are too simple? To what extent is a re- 
allocation of work among the various grades 
or of sequence of units within any grade 
desirable? To what extent is the apportion- 
ment of time for given units in need of 
revision? 

To what extent do the instructional ma- 
terials implement the syllabus? To what 
extent are current materials to be revised or 
totally new materials to be devised? 


concLusion. The sensible supervisor will 
compare a teacher with what that teacher is 
potentially capable of becoming, not with 
what another teacher is doing. The super- 
visor certainly will not hold himself up as 
the shining example of how everything is to 
be done. He realizes fully that the teacher’s 
classroom method and manner must be in 
keeping with that teacher’s personality, and 
that since no two teachers are alike, identical 
standards cannot be applied to all. 

The effective supervisor will look for 
genuineness rather than showmanship, for 
he wishes to see what is representative of 
what goes on five times a day, and the 
specially staged act is not the kind of service 
that any teacher can furnish five times a day, 
five days a week. If it is, then the teacher’s 
psycho-physical energy will be dissipated in 
short order and the educational world will 
be deprived of the contributions of an ex- 
ceptionally gifted person. 

The supervisor observes one lesson, but is 
unwittingly looking beyond the confines of 
that one lesson, since some of the things he 
looks for are the results of the efforts of 
many lessons. Some of the values the 
supervisor seeks to discover result from 
interrelationships developed over a long 
series of lessons. 





Household Budgets and Records 





A practice set for courses in (a) junior 
business training, (b) business arith- 
metic, (c) home economics. No knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the 
blank books. Price $1.20, subject to 
school discount. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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Earn a Salary While 


Studying Bookkeeping 


by MRS. MILDRED V. PALLARONI 
NEWBURGH FREE ACADEMY 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


Many motivating devices may be used by the bookkeeping 


teacher. 


Mrs. Pallaroni suggests one device that may be 


used in teaching payroll records and accounting. 


“Bookkeeping is my best class because it is 
the only class in which I get paid,” was the 
remark of one of my students as she left the 
class after her introduction to payroll ac- 
counting records. The word, “introduction,” 
is used advisedly because the teaching of 
payroll entries follows two months or more 
of preliminary work. 

Each bookkeeping student is given a pay- 
roll distribution sheet as shown below: 


every time a new mark is given and en- 
courages students to work for higher grades 
in order to earn more pay. The student’s 
rate of pay may change from week to week. 

The payroll sheet for each student is 
handed in each week to be checked. Students 
who fail to do their regular assigned work for 
the week are penalized if their payroll sheet 
is not handed in on time. The teacher can 
check the payroll sheets quickly by referring 


Week MTWTHF | TOTAL | Rate | WAGE | Exemption] Soc. Dis. With. | Total Net 
Ending Sec. Ben. Tax Ded. Pay 
2% Y’% 


This payroll sheet is to be used for the 
individual student’s own record. The various 
deductions and percentages are discussed in 
class, thus pointing out the need for the 
deductions and the arithmetical calculations 
involved in payroll records. The student is 
advised that in actual business he would not 
be asked to prepare his own payroll record. 

To motivate the students and develop 
class interest, each student is allowed eight 
hours a day for every day he or she is in the 
bookkeeping class. (One boy absent a half 
day came at noon so he would not lose his 
pay.) Students who are absent are docked 
for the entire day unless they make it a 
point to find out the day’s assignment and 
learn what they missed. As a reward for 
checking on the assignment absentees are 
granted two hours for the day they were 
absent. The slower or poorer student is 
encouraged to come in for extra help for 
which he is given nine hours credit instead 
of eight. Students failing to do their regular 
homework are penalized and can claim only 
one hour for the day. 

Each student’s rate of pay is determined 
by the grade on a test or a report card grade. 
This procedure changes the student’s rate 
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to a chart published by a publishing house 
giving on one line all the deductions for each 
payroll amount. Students are not allowed 
to use this chart since drill in figuring per- 
centages and placing decimal points is so 
important. 

After recording their own pay for two 
months, students are introduced to the pay- 
roll entries. With a thorough understanding 
of the source of the amounts for the payroll 
entries, I feel that students understand pay- 
roll accounting so much better than they 
would if they had only had a lesson or two 
from a textbook. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series 
of lessons for a student with only the left hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the right hand. List price 52 cents. 


W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 


Chicago 5 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


AND MANAGEMENT 


3rd 
Edition 


By Shilt and Wilson 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 


MENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced 
business, business administration, or business 
organization and management. It introduces 
many topics that are not covered in other 
specific business courses and ties together 
much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the 
student to get a practical working under- 
standing of business organization, business 
procedures, and business management. It 
provides a much needed background for 
every student who expects to go into business. 
It is specifically essential for three types of 
persons: (a) those who will become em- 
ployees in a business, (b) those who may 
eventually rise to managerial positions, and 
(c) those who may eventually own and operate 
a small business. 








SOME TOPICS 


COVERED 


Opportunities 
Financing 
Starting 
Housing 
Equipment 
Organization 
Layout 
Purchasing 
Merchandising 
Selling 
Advertising 
Display 
Transportation 
Collecting 
Budgeting 
Record keeping 
Insurance 
Banking 
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South Dakota Workshop 


The School of Business of the University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, will sponsor a 
workshop in business education on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, June 30, July 1 
and 2, as a part of its summer session pro- 
gram in business education. The workshop 
will be open to all business teachers and will 
be devoted to a consideration of new methods 
and practices in business teaching. 

Dr. John L. Rowe, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, will be in charge 
of sessions on methods and techniques for 
the teaching of shorthand, transcription, 
typewriting, and general business, and 
A. Donald Beattie, state supervisor of busi- 
ness and distributive education of Minne- 
sota, will conduct sessions on bookkeeping 
and distributive education. 

A series of informal round-table discus- 
sions will be planned to permit teacher 
participation in the workshop. 

Details of the program and further in- 
formation can be secured by writing to 
Hulda Vaaler, Head of the Department of 
Business Education, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. 
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Bell Replaces Studebaker 


Dr. Robert P. Bell, 
associate professor of 
business education at 
Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, 
has been named head of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness Education in this 
school beginning the Au- 
tumn Quarter of 1954. 
He succeeds Dr. M. E. 
Studebaker, who is re- 
tiring in June after serv- 
ing as head of this 
department since 1918. 

Dr. Bell received his 
B.S. degree from Ball 
State Teachers College in 1940, his M.C.S. 
from Indiana University in 1942, and his 
Ed.D. from Indiana University in 1942. 
He began his teaching career in Pendleton 
High School. In 1941-42 he was a graduate 
assistant at Indiana University, and was on 
the naval training program at Indiana Uni- 
versity from 1942 to 1944. He taught in 
University School at Indiana University 
from 1944 to 1947 and has been at Ball State 
Teachers College since 1947. 


Professional organizations in which he 
holds membership and participates actively 
are U.B.E.A., N.A.B.T.T.L., N.B.T.A., the 
Indiana Business Educators Club, and the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. He is 
also a member of Blue Key, Pi Omega Pi, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and Phi Delta Kappa. 


Dr. Robert P. Bell 


New York Accounting Career Conference 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York, 


held an accounting career conference on 
March 22. The impetus for the conference 
stemmed from the growing shortage of 
trained accounting personnel, a problem 
which Adelphi College is striving to combat 
in conjunction with a program recently 
launched by the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 


Guidance directors, principals, and senior 
students of Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk 
County high schools were guests at the 
conference. Dr. Charles Savage, C.P.A., 
chairman of Business Administration De- 
partment of Adelphi College, showed the 
new accounting career film entitled, “‘Ac- 
counting — The Language of Business.” 
Three C.P.A.’s spoke on the shortage of 
future C.P.A.’s. 
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D.P.E. Selected Bibliography for 1953 


The list of selected articles in business 
education for 1953 as submitted by the 
various chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education, is given below. Members of 
the Selection Committee were: chairman, 
Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton; Earl Dvorak, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Frank Liguori, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Dorothy Travis, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. Professional books 
and yearbooks were not considered in this 
list. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 





“Modern Planning for Business Training in Georgia,” 
Georgia Business Education Association. Business 
Education World, January, 1953. 

(Recommendations on classroom plans and equip- 
ment for high schools of various sizes.) 


“Some Major Aspects of State Supervision of Business 
Education,” A. L. Walker. National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, May, 1953. 

(A report of state supervisory practices which have 
proved successful in improving business education.) 


“The Application Letter as Superintendents Want It,”’ 
Virgil E. Harder. Journal of Business Education, 
April, 1953. 

(Tips for teachers to use in applying for a teaching 
position.) 


“Open House!” Helen H. Green. Business Education 
World, February, 1953. 


“Modern Planning for Business Training: High School 
on a Hillside,” Louise Boggess. Business Education 
World, October, 1953. 

(Description of layout and equipment of the business 
education department of a modern California high 
school.) 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
“Tdeal Audio-Visual Equipment for Typewriting,” E. 
Dana Gibson. UBEA Forum. November, 1953. 


(Diagrams of an ideal audio-visual typewriting room. 
Equipment, storage, and office space needed.) 





“Planning the Educational Excursion,” Dean R. 
Malsbary. The Balance Sheet, January, 1953. 

(An eight-point procedure for planning a field trip. 
Specific values of such trips.) 

“We Have an Assistant Teacher in Our Shorthand 
Classroom,” Laura Lynn Straub. Business Educa- 
tion World, May, 1953. 

(Suggestions for the use of voice-writing machines 
as shorthand instructional aids. Advantages and 
disadvantages of the various types of machines.) 

“An Overview of Visual Aid Projections,” W. Harmon 
Wilson, UBEA Forum, January, 1953. 

(Suggestions for the effective use of various types of 
visual aids.) 
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BASIC BUSINESS 
“Consumer Classes Can Be Popular,” Jessie Graham. 
Business Teacher, September—October, 1953. 


(Specific devices designed to stimulate pupil interest 
in consumer courses.) 





“The Contribution of Popular Magazines to Consumer 
Education,” Wilmer Maedke. UBEA Forum, Octo- 
ber, 1953. 

(Annotations of articles in popular magazines on the 
subject of consumer education.) 


“How to Teach the Financial Page,” Gerald W. Max- 
well. Business Education World, December, 1953. 
(Detailed explanation with illustrations of procedures 
for teaching the interpretation of the financial page 
in the newspaper.) 


BOOKKEEPING 


“Five Ways to Improve Bookkeeping Instruction,” 
Byron C. Yale, UBEA Forum, February, 1953. 
(Practical suggestions for helping students develop 
an understanding of basic bookkeeping procedures.) 


“Do You Really Teach Bookkeeping?” J. Marshall 
Hanna and M. Herbert Freeman. Business Teacher, 
May-June, 1953. 

(A check list of good bookkeeping teaching practices 
to be used in evaluation and self-improvement of 
instruction.) 


“Are You Solving the Reading Problem in Bookkeep- 
ing?” F. Wayne House. Business Education World, 
February, 1953. 

(Suggestions for attacking the problem of reading 
comprehension in bookkeeping classes.) 





“Criticism, Comment, and Challenge,” Frederick G. 
Nichols. Journal of Business Education, March, 1953. 
(The importance of teaching record keeping as well 
as bookkeeping in the schools.) 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


“The Challenge to American Business,” Richard R. 
Ettinger. Journal of Business Education. October, 
1953. 


(Some of the employer-employee problems with which 
businessmen must wrestle.) 


“Recording and Presenting the Findings of Job 
Studies,” Lowell W. McGraw. UBEA Forum, May, 
1953. 

(A description of the methodical procedure used by 
modern business to increase worker production and 
thereby reduce labor costs.) 





CLERICAL, SECRETARIAL, AND OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


“Planning Your Office Machine Course,” Lloyd E. 
Baugham. Business Education World, January, 1953. 
(Scope, objectives, prerequisites, qualifications, and 
organization of an office machines course.) 


“Studying and Measuring Common Basic Office Opera- 
tions to Determine Qualifications for Effective Job 
Performance,” W. Williams and C. Kowal. UBEA 
Forum, May, 1953. 

(Work simplification, measurement, standards, in- 
centives, and forms for office operations.) 
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“Human Relations in Secretarial Practice,” Charles B. 
Hicks. Business Education World, February, 1953. 
(Eight techniques to help teach students proper 
human relations and to develop their personalities.) 


“What Businessmen Want in Application Letters,” 
Robert D. Hay. Business Education World, Sep- 
tember, 1953. 

(A survey reporting what businessmen like and dis- 
like in application letters.) 


“Realism in Secretarial Practice,” Charles B. Hicks. 
Business Education World, January, 1953. 
(Suggestions for enriching the content and atmos- 
phere of secretarial practice.) 

“What Should We Teach in a Clerical-Practice 
Course?” Harry Huffman. Business Education 
World, May, 1953. 


(A guide to the content of a clerical practice course. 
See entire series, April, 1953 to March, 1954.) 


CURRICULUM 


“An In-service Business Education Curriculum for 
Small Business Managers,” Samuella V. Trotty. 
National Business Education Quarterly, March, 1953. 
(Discussion of the seven steps involved in setting 
up a curriculum for small business managers; sample 
source units included.) 


“Quo Vadis,” Galen Stutsman. 
Education, March, 1953. 


(Fifteen questions business teachers might ask 
themselves in evaluating their teaching goals.) 





Journal of Business 


“Using the Findings of Job Studies to Improve Instruc- 
tion in Business Subjects,” Frederick G. Nichols. 
UBEA Forum, May, 1958. 

(A discussion of the reasons why practice lags so far 
behind valid research findings. Eight well-defined 
necessary steps to rectify the present situation.) 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND COOPERA- 
TIVE TRAINING 


“Evaluation of a Distributive Occupational Training 
Program on a Nation-Wide Basis,” John B. Pope. 
UBEA Forum, April, 1953. 


(A discussion of a nation-wide evaluation of dis- 
tributive education.) 








“Evaluating Cooperative Part-time Training for the 
Distributive Occupations,” William B. Logan. 
UBEA Forum, April, 1953. 


(A description of an evaluation plan which can be 
adapted to any community in any state.) 


“Cooperative Placement Programs,” Esther Lefler. 
Journal of Business Education, April, 1953. 
(Concrete suggestions for placing students properly 
on their first jobs.) 


“Cooperative Projects in Our Merchandising Class,” 
Anne C. Clancy. The Balance Sheet, April, 1953. 
(Six projects selected by a class in merchandise 
studies with comments by a few members of the 
class on the value of the projects.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“The Future Business Leaders of America,” Gladys 
Peck. National Business Education Quarterly, May, 
19538. 

(A description of the purposes, functions, organiza- 
tion, and activities of FBLA.) 
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Criticism, Comment and Challenge,” Frederick G 
Nichols. Journal of Business Education, April, 1953" 
(Discussion of the need for teachers to provide 
opportunities for the development of desirable 
personality traits in their students.) 


“The High School Business Library,” H. G. Enterline 
and others. American Business Education, May, 1958, 


(A comprehensive list of source materials for the 
various business subjects.) 


“Spring Cleaning and Your Business-Club Programs,” 
Helen H. Green. Business Education World, May, 
1953. 


(Many helpful program hints and devices for club 
meetings.) 

“National Professional Unity in Business Education 
is an Imperative Need,” Paul S. Lomax. The 
Balance Sheet, May, 1953. 


(Announcement of the formation of a joint committee 
on central relations in business education.) 


SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


“How I Build Skill in Transcription,” Rosalyn R. 
Shostak. Business Teacher, March, 1953. 


(Specific procedures for drills for development of 
some of the essential pre-transcription skills.) 


“Standards and Grading in Transcription,’ Ruth I. 
Anderson. UBEA Forum, October, 1953. 
(Factors to be considered in setting up standards. 
4, description of a grading plan for transcrip- 
tion. 





“Transcription — The Proving Ground,” David M. 
Brown. Business Teacher, April, 1953. 
(A businessman and former business teacher tells 
what needs to be taught in transcription.) 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


‘What Does the Business Teacher Need?” Ramon P. 
Heimerl. Business Teacher, September—October, 
1953. 


(Recommendations of principals and teachers for the 


improvement of business-teacher education pro- 
grams.) 





“Some Problems of Beginning Teachers,” James T. 
Blanford. Journal of Business Education, January, 
1953. 

(A report of special interest to teacher trainers on the 
weaknesses and problems of beginning teachers.) 


“What Kind of Citizens Do Business Teacher Educa- 
tion Graduates Become?” Erwin M. Keithley. 
National Business Education Quarterly, Spring, 1953. 
(A comparative study of the participation in civic 
affairs by business teachers and college educated 
men and women.) 


“I Said to My Practice Teacher,” Evelyn Stevens. 
The Balance Sheet, March, 1953. 


(Suggestions for conducting classes and for those 
entering the teaching profession.) 


TYPEWRITING 


“Dynamic Influences in the Development of Number 
Skill,” T. James Crawford, UBEA Forum, Novem- 
ber, 1953. 

(A description of the procedures to be followed in 
developing increased skill in typing numbers.) 
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‘How We Combined Advanced Typing With Office 
Machines,” Frank M. Hveem. Business Education 
World, April, 1953. 

(A plan for combining advanced typewriting with 
office machines and the advantages of such a plan 
of integration.) 

“The First Two Weeks of Typewriting,” Carlos K. 
Hayden. The Balance Sheet, March, 1953. 

(Some teaching methods and techniques that may 
be used during the first two weeks of typewriting 
instruction.) 








Mountain-Plains Convention Notes 


The third annual convention of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in Dallas, Texas, on 
June 17, 18, and 19, 1954. The Adolphus 
Hotel will be convention headquarters. The 
comparatively new regional association has 
members in nine states — Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. Nebraska. Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

The keynote speakers for the convention 
will be Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president of the 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York. Other 
nationally known leaders in the field will 
participate on panels and give demonstra- 
tions. 

Earl Nicks of the University of Denver is 
president of the Association. The vice- 
president and program chairman is Dr. 
Vernon Payne, director of business educa- 
tion training in the School of Business 
Administration at North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. Millard Collins, a former 
North Texas State College faculty member 
now with International Business Machines 
Corporation, Dallas, will serve as general 
convention chairman. 

Other educational and entertainment fea- 
tures being planned for convention visitors 
include machines and materials exhibits, a 
buffet supper program, and other social 
activities. 


Chicago Teachers’ Examination 

The Chicago Board of Education has 
authorized examinations for high school 
teachers of business training, stenography, 
typewriting, and Gregg or Pitman short- 
hand. These examinations will be held on 
April 26, 1954. The names of those who are 
successful in these examinations will be 
placed on an eligible list from which teachers 
will be appointed in order of merit as needed. 

A candidate for admission to these exami- 
nations must be a citizen of the United 
States, between the ages of 20 and 48 years, 
and hold a degree from a college or univer- 
sity fully accredited by a regional accrediting 
agency. The professional training of the 
candidate must include at least fifteen 
semester hours of education with either a 
three-semester hour course in practice teach- 
ing or two years of teaching experience in an 
accredited high school. In addition, candi- 
dates must have a college major in business 
with a specialization in the particular field. 

For detailed information prospective 
candidates should address their inquiries to 
the Board of Examiners, Room 242, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Illinois Conference 

A business education conference will be 
held on the campus of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, on May 1. All business 
teachers in the area are invited to attend. 

The principal speaker will be Dr. Rowena 
Wellman, University High School, Iowa 
City, Iowa, who will speak on the topic, 
“Typing Business Letters in Typewriting,” 
and H. B. Bauernfeind, Vocational Technical 
Institute, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, who will speak on the topic, 
“Visual Aids Other Than Film As Teaching 
Aids in Typewriting, Shorthand, and Book- 
keeping.” 

For further information write to Dr. 
Arnold Condon, Head of Business Education 
Department, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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Sixth Edition 
TYPEWRITING ®:--:<- 

and Crawford 
Yes, a new record has been established. More than 12,000 schools are using 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. More than 5,000 schools have already 
adopted the new sixth edition. More than 1,300 schools have changed from 


competing books to the new sixth edition. 


Every state that has made a state adoption since this book has been published 
has adopted 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING for exclu- 


sive basal use or for multiple use. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, includes 
the best of the old and the best of the new in the teaching of 
typewriting. It has a simplified lesson plan and a new skill 
pattern. There is a new program for developing production 
typing skill. Lessons are simplified and easy to follow. 


You will be proud and happy to use it in your own classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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You will get a stimulated re- 
sponse from your students when 
you use the new APPLIED BUSI- 
NESS LAW. It has a powerful 
appeal to students because it 
deals with topics that are of vital 
interest. 


You can teach this book with confidence because it is accurate and it is 
writien in a simple, nontechnical language. There are no broad generali- 
zations of legal principles without qualifications, and in many cases there 
are tables to show the exceptions due to the variations in laws in the 
different states. 


You will like the challenging way in which each lesson is presented and 
the well-organized manner in which the principles are introduced, explained, 
illustrated, developed, and applied. 
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Selden Completes Doctorate 
William Selden, chief 


of business education, 
Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree by 
Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity on January 27. 
The title of his disserta- 
tion was “A Survey of 
Selected Junior High 
Schools to Determine the 
Content and Practices of 
Business Education.” 

Dr. Selden received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and his Master’s degree 
from Pennsylvania State University. He 
has taught in the Berwick, Pennsylvania, 
Schools and served two years in the military 
service during World War II. From April 
to August, 1951, he was a member of the 
faculty at State University in the Air Force 
training program. 


William Selden 


Binnion Now a C.P.A. 


John E. Binnion, Southwestern State Col- 
lege, Weatherford, Oklahoma, passed the 
examination for Certified Public Accountant 
in November. Dr. Binnion received his 
Bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Texas; his Master’s degree from Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico; and 
his Doctor’s degree from Oklahoma !A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. 

Dr. Binnion taught in the Kansas Public 
Schools and Highlands University before 
accepting his present position as associate 
professor of business education at South- 
western State College. 


Pittsburgh Conference on Retailing 


The School of Retailing of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
held a one-day conference on “‘Push-Button 
Retailing” on March 26, 1954. “Automation 
and the Retailer” was the theme of the 
conference. 

A basic knowledge of automation was dis- 
cussed in nontechnical terms by six of 
America’s authorities on the subject. Albert 
B. Smith, acting dean of the School of Re- 
tailing, was chairman of the conference. 


April, 1954 





lowa Business Education Conference 


On April 24, the Business Education De- 
partment at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is co-sponsoring a one-day business 
education conference. This conference will 
be held in conjunction with Coe College’s 
second annual business machines exhibit, 
which is open to all business teachers on 
April 22, 23, and 24. 

Louis Leslie, Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, will be the 
principal speaker and will discuss problems 
in the teaching of shorthand, typewriting, 
and transcription. The State University of 
Iowa, Iowa State Teachers College, and the 
Iowa Business Education Association are 
cooperating with Coe College in sponsoring 
this conference. 


Ee = i #— Oe 
In Memoriam 


Robert John MacLean, president, Detroit 
Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan 


Russell E. Plymate, principal, The Elliott 
School of Business, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Frederick Riecke, head, Business Depart- 
ment, Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 


Catholic Business Education Meeting 


The Central Unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing at St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 20, 1954. Msgr. C. Elwell, 
diocesan superintendent of schools, extended 
a welcome to the group. 

At the morning session Robert G. Hampel, 
Alcoa Cleveland Plant, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
the guest speaker and spoke on the topic, 
“Planning for and with Your Students to 
Meet the Demands of Industry.” A ques- 
tion period followed the address. 

Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, was the luncheon speaker. 
He spoke on the subject of bookkeeping. A 
question period followed his address. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for Programs 
of Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 




















The STANDARD for 
more than 50 years. Used 








in more schools than all 
competing books combined. 


Available in special Spanish 





and Canadian editions. 












GIVES YOU 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Compare quality, coverage, accuracy, teachability, 
dependability, and cost. 2oth Century offers you more 


for your money in materials, service, and satisfaction. 


Adopt it for your next class. Use it with confidence and 
pride. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati2 New Rochelle,N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


Now ina 


20% Edition 


A City 


BOOKKERPING AND ACCOUNTING 
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Thoroughly modern with standard forms, terminology, and pro- 
cedure; and in harmony with Internal Revenue Code. 


/ Simplified presentation, step by step, through constantly expanding 
spiral or cycle development — perfected over a period of fifty years. 


Most extensively illustrated textbook in color throughout the whole 
book. 


/ Illustrations are on the same or facing page with textbook discussion. 


/ Illustrations are used as planned visual aids and tied up with both 
text and questions. 


/ Simplified vocabulary, carefully checked against reading scales. 


»/ New terms are introduced gradually and are defined where used and 
are included in vocabulary study. 


J Self-checking procedures for the solving of problems. 
4./Comprehensive projects in the textbook. 
./A complete key of solutions (free). 


./A comprehensive teachers’ manual (free) that is truly a daily, weekly, 
and yearly methods and plan book. 


+/ Free achievement tests for a// your students. 


./Working papers (workbooks) attractively printed on eye-ease paper 
in three colors at low cost (usually at lower cost than loose paper of 
equivalent quality). 


/A wide selection of realistic, modern, practice sets at low cost. (Three 
in textbooks.) 








We Had An Open House 


(Submitted by Norma Sammet, Head 





Business Department 
Highland Park Schools 
Highland Park, Michigan) 


We had an Open House — not for the 
parents, but for the faculty. We liked it! 
The faculty liked it! 


For the past year our school has been 
sponsoring a series of departmental cur- 
riculum meetings which are attended by the 
entire high school faculty. The business 
department’s “show” was in February and 
we decided to do something different. We 
wanted our colleagues to experience the 
“feel” for learning a _ skill; to become 
acquainted with the valuable training for 
the capable and intelligent student. We 
wanted to give the homeroom teachers a 
better knowledge of the offerings in our 
department since each homeroom teacher 
prepares enrollment programs for approxi- 
mately thirty-five students each semester. 
We were allotted just one hour after the 
school day to accomplish all this. 


Thus, we organized a program to include: 
(1) lessons in the major skill subjects, (2) 
demonstrations of secretarial proficiency, 
and (3) exhibits of non-skill subjects. 


The presentation itself was divided into 
three periods: (1) shorthand exploratory, 
(2) typewriting exploratory, and (3) calcu- 
lator exploratory, demonstrations, and dis- 
plays —each period of twenty minutes’ 
duration. The third period was held in two 
large adjoining rooms where calculator les- 
sons (ten minutes) could be alternated with 
the demonstrations and displays (ten min- 
utes) — which was all too short. 


When the one hundred teachers met in a 
body for preliminary instructions, they were 
given various colored programs which were 
used to group the teachers into three groups 
organized on a rotation basis. These folder- 
type programs were mimeographed to re- 
semble a typewriter; the keys spelled ““Busi- 
ness Department Open House.” 


Special lessons were arranged for each of 
the skill-subject presentations. For the 
stenography assignment we _ introduced 
enough characters to formulate a few simple 
sentences and to feature the names of several 
teachers in each group. For typewriting, 
the first lesson from our text, with a few 
variations, was used and for the calculator, 


simple addition and multiplication were 
presented. The displays included general 
business, filing, selling, advanced type- 
writing, and secretarial science. 

The demonstrations covered advanced 
dictation and transcription and the various 
business machines, such as electric type- 
writers, electric Mimeograph, Ditto, Dicta- 
phones, and mimeoscope. For the ditto 
work, a sheet was arranged to illustrate all 
the tricks and uses of various colored car- 
bons; of lettering, bordering, and shading 
guides; and of drawing equipment. Several 
Dictaphones were left unattended and 
teachers were urged to operate them. The 
electric typewriter demonstration followed 
the same plan. On the electric Mimeograph 
a student interleafed greetings from the 
department and presented one to each guest. 
On the mimeoscope one student designed 
her personal Easter cards. The speed dicta- 
tion was taken by two students while other 
students transcribed. The members of the 
faculty were so interested and fascinated 
with the displays and demonstrations that 
it was difficult to keep them “moving.” 

This whole program could have been im- 
proved by organizing four periods of twenty 
minutes each instead of three periods. Thus, 
a full period could have been given to the 
calculator lesson and another period to the 
demonstrations and displays. With the 
three-period plan, the calculator lesson 
should have been omitted. 

The results of our Open House were even 
better than we had hoped. Practically 
everyone meeting the members of our de- 
partment the next day reported how worth 
while our efforts had Jbeen. Several teachers 
remarked that they were amazed at the 
intelligence required to learn a skill. Others 
expressed the opinion that they doubted if 
they themselves could comprehend stenog- 
raphy. With such understanding, we are 
confident that each teacher will be equipped 
to guide and counsel his students more intel- 


ligently. 
Take the “unknown” out of business 
education! Feature an Open House for 


your faculty! It will be well worth the effort! 
It will be fun! 








For lists of summer courses available to business teachers, see page 370. 
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Tennessee Workshop for Secretaries 


Many secretaries, representing the South- 
eastern states, attended the secretarial work- 
shop which was held at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, on March 12 and 13. 
The workshop, sponsored by the University 
of Tennessee and the Knoxville chapter of 
the National Secretaries Association, in- 
cluded speeches, discussions, exhibits, and 
demonstrations on everything from office 
procedure to the common problem of “how 
to live on what you make.” 

Typical topics at the two-day workshop 
were: “Why Women Work,” “What a Boss 
Expects of a Secretary,” “The Road to 
Secretarial Success,” “Written and Oral 
Communications,” and “Your Outer Self.” 
Speakers for the workshop included such 
educators as Dr. Irene Place of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, past dean of the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries, and Dr. Frank B. 
Ward, dean of the College of Business 
Administration, University of Tennessee. 
Staff members of the University of Ten- 
nessee and representatives from business 
also participated on the program. 

& © * 


Ohio Annual Convention 


The annual convention of the Ohio Busi- 
ness Teachers Association will be held at the 
Southern Hotel in Columbus on Friday and 
Saturday, April 23-24. Dr. Harold Leith 
of the University of Cincinnati is president 
of O.B.T.A. and Mrs. Mabel Collins of 
Central High School, Columbus, is vice- 
president and chairman of the general 
planning committee. 

Plans for the convention include tours of 
various business offices and schools including 
the Battelle Memorial Institute, the Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies, the Wesleyan 
University Press, the F. & R. Lazarus & 
Company Department Store, the State 
Office Building, and junior and senior high 
schools. 

The feature of the Friday evening session 
will be a talk on “Wills and Inheritance 
Taxes,” by Hugh Huntington, nationally 
known authority. A get-acquainted period 
will follow the address. 

On Saturday morning Doris Sponseller of 
Ohio University, Athens, will be in charge 
of a panel discussion by personnel directors 
and interviewers on the question, “Should 
I Hire Your Pupil Or Fire Him?” Following 
the panel discussion there will be sectional 
meetings on bookkeeping, general business, 
salesmanship, and secretarial studies, featur- 
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ing such speakers as Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
New York University, president of E.B.T.A.; 
Howard Wheland, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, president of N.B.T.A.; and Lillian 
Widmaier, certified public accountant. 

The convention will conclude with a 
luncheon meeting at which Dr. Paul Muse 
of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, former president of O.B.T.A. and 
N.B.T.A., will talk on “Recruiting Business 


Teachers.” 
+ . . 


North Carolina Conference 


The thirteenth annual business education 
conference, sponsored jointly by the Busi- 
ness Education Department and Com- 
mercial Department of Women’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, and Zeta chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, was held at Alumnae House, 
Woman’s College, on March 18. The theme 
of the conference was “Practical Office 
Standards and How to Measure Them.” 

Mrs. Tommie Lou Smith, Woman’s Col- 
lege, was conference chairman. Conference 
leaders included the following: T. James 
Crawford, Indiana University, Bloomington: 
Horace I. Seeley, assistant treasurer of the 
Carolina Power and Light Company, Ra- 
leigh; Richard C. Buell, personnel director 
of the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem; Patsy Ruth Law, personnel 
assistant of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem; and Mrs. Marion 
Wood, educational consultant with Interna- 
tional Business Machines and professor at 
Boston University. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
SECOND EDITION 
by S. J. Wanous 


Here is an all-purpose book that you can use 
repeatedly throughout all of your typewriting 
classes. It is a paper-bound book in which 
there are numerous different types of selective 
drills, such as those emphasizing figures, 
difficult reaches, individual letters of the 
alphabet, rhythm, difficult words, and many 
others. 

An examination copy will be sent on request 
if you will consider it for class purchase. 


List price 72 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Ohio Cooperative Education Conference 


The second annual conference on coopera- 
tive education will be held in the Ohio Union 
Building, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
on June 28 and 29. The conference is jointly 
sponsored by the Department of Education 
of Ohio State University and the Division 
of Vocational Education of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The conference will make a special appeal 
to school administrators, teachers, coordina- 
tors, and other educational personnel who 
are interested in the meaningful coordina- 
tion of in-school and on-the-job work experi- 
ence in the areas of business education, 
distributive education, trade and industrial 
education, and the diversified occupations 
program. The conference will place special 
emphasis this year on the following two 
topics: (1) “The guidance and selection of 
students for cooperative education” and 
(2) “The use of job information, job analysis, 
and training schedules in the meaningful 
coordination of students’ in-school and work 


experience.” 
e o e 


Wisconsin Institute 


The eighth annual institute in business 
education will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, during the 1954 sum- 
mer session on July 28, 29, and 30. Business 
teachers, school administrators, and others 
interested in business education are invited 
to attend. 

The program this year will give attention 
to many phases of business education, such 
as economic education, television, the point 
of view of employers of the business educa- 
tion graduates, and teaching challenges in 
the different business education subjects. 
Outstanding leaders in business education 
and representatives of business will partici- 
pate on the program. 

On Thursday evening, July 29, from 4:30 
to 8:00 p.m. there will be a picnic and outing 
which will carry the theme, “Challenges to 
Having Fun.” The institute will include six 
sessions and at least 30 minutes in each 
session will be devoted to a discussion of 
the topic presented by the speaker. 





Columbia University Summer Conference 


The Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, is holding two unusual and 
interesting conferences this summer. Any 
interested teacher is invited to attend. 

The first of these conferences will consist 
of planned visits to five large offices where 
the participants will have an opportunity 
to see working and employment conditions 
of office workers in a large city. There will 
be evaluations of each visit at the conclusion 
of the trips. These visitations are scheduled 
for the week of June 21. Applications should 
be sent to Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York, so as to arrive not later than 
June 5 in order that plans can be made to 
accommodate the group: 

The second conference will be held during 
the week of July 5. This conference will 
consist of a business education clinic that 
will deal with the problems of shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. The clinic 
sessions will be held in the afternoons with 
the mornings free to meet in small discussion 
groups. 

There will be a conference fee of $25 for 
each of the two conferences. For those who 
wish college credit for either or both of these 
conferences, there will be an additional uni- 


versity fee. 
. * * 


New Jersey Meetings 


The midwinter meeting of the New Jersey 
Business Education Association was held at 
Rahway, New Jersey, on February 26. 
Members were guests of Koos Brothers’ 
Retail Furniture Store. The firm’s executives 
spoke to the group on merchandising and 
credit prior to a conducted tour of the 
mammoth five-level store. Everyone enjoyed 
a buffet supper as guests of the store. Emma 
M. Audesirk, N.J.B.E.A. president, presided. 

A Hudson County Regional Meeting of 
the Association was held on March 18 at 
Snyder High School, Jersey City, and a 
workshop for business teachers in the South 
Jersey Area was held at State Teachers 
College, Glassboro, on Saturday, April 3. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Kentucky Business Education Conference 


The seventh annual business education 
conference, sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, will be held on July 
16 and 17. The theme of the conference is 
“More Effective Teaching Through Im- 
proved Classroom Instruction.” 

Friday morning, July 16, Louis Johnson 
of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville, will speak on the topic, “Use a Variety 
of Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping” and 
Mrs. Marie Stewart will discuss “Employers 
Demand Better Business Speech.” 

There will be a luncheon at noon and M. 
Herbert Freeman will talk to the luncheon 
group on “Keeping Up to Date in Business 
Education.” In the afternoon, Mrs. Stewart 
will discuss “Experience Projects in Office 
Practice,” and Mrs. Ray Kinslow of Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute will present the 
topic, “Using a Planned Speed Building 
Program in Shorthand Teaching.” 

Saturday morning Jerry Robinson, assist- 
ant editor, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, will speak on “‘Build- 
ing Basic Skill in Typewriting,” and M. 
Herbert Freeman will discuss “How to Win 
Friends and Influence Students Through 
Basic Business Courses.” 





Kansas Business Machines Workshop 


A two-weeks’ workshop for business 
teachers desirous of learning the operation 
of modern business machines and the 
methodology for teaching them will be 
offered by the Business Department of 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, on June 7 to 18. Both computing 
(adding-listing and calculating) and secre- 
tarial (duplicating and voice recording) ma- 
chines will be included in the course. Two 
semester hours of credit applicable to gradu- 
ate work may be earned. 

The morning sessions will be devoted to 
discussion, demonstrations, and methodology 
for teaching the machines. In the afternoon 
the participants will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to learn the operation of the various 


machines. 
* s 


MacLeod to Lead Theta Alpha Delta 

Mrs. Alinda MacLeod, dean of student 
personnel, Metropolitan Junior College, Los 
Angeles, California, was elected the new 
national president of Theta Alpha Delta, 
honorary society for women in business 
education. Mrs. MacLeod succeeds Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of business education, 
Los Angeles, as president of the association. 








A planned program to develop 


both speed and accuracy .. . 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER 


ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER is a workbook con- 
taining a series of fundamental drills and applica- 
tions. There are seventy-five exercises with cor- 
responding tests. The exercises and tests can be 
torn out for checking and scoring. The exercises 
include drill work on sales slips, bank statements, 
installment buying, invoices, payrolls, taxes, dis- 
counts, and a wide range of other fundamental 
applications. 


The student is given a review of the fundamentals, 
then a drill, followed by a test. A suggested time 
allowance is given to encourage the development 
of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts 
are used and adequate drill is provided on these. 


It can be used independently or with any book. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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By Milton S. Briggs 





Self-Improvement 
System with Progress 
Charts 


The scoring system establishes 
grades on progress. Speed and 
accuracy are emphasized. Prog- 
ress charts are provided. 


Exercises in Model Script 
The exercises and tests are writ- 
ten in a model script as a guide 
for the student. 
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Catholic Business Education Convention 


The annual convention of the National 
Catholic Business Education Association will 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
April 21-22. The theme of the convention 
will be “Psychological Aspects of Job 
Promotion.” 

Brother James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota, is the program 
chairman. Papers, panels, open forums, and 
several discussion sessions will highlight the 
program. 

The committee chairmen as announced by 
Brother James Luke are: Registration Chair- 
man — Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Cathedral 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska; Publicity 
Chairman — Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., 
Spalding Institute, Peoria, Illinois; Hotel 
Reservations — Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois; 
Reception Chairman—Brother John Michael, 
F.S.C., DeLaSalle High School, Chicago; 
Luncheon Chairman— Sister Joseph Marie, 
C.S.J.; Teaching Aids—Loretta Hoyt, chair- 
man, Department of Business Education, 
DePaul University, Chicago. 


Florida Meeting 


The Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion will have a luncheon meeting at the 
Seven Seas Restaurant in Miami on Friday, 
April 9. This meeting is being held in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
Florida Education Association. 

Gladys Peck, state supervisor of business 
education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, will be 
the luncheon speaker. She will speak on the 
topic, “Services of a State Consultant in 
Business Education.” 

The officers of the Association are: 
president, Della Rosenberg, Starke; vice- 
president, Edna Long, Bartow; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Bessie Hiers, Lake City; 
Sgt.-at-arms, John Hudson, St. Petersburg. 


Virginia Teachers Meet 


The annual spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association was held at 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Virginia, on April 3. J. Curtis Hall, first 
vice-president of the Association, presided. 


The theme of the program was “Improved 
Practices and Offerings — Our Opportunity.” 
Special emphasis was given to demonstra- 
tions showing how to make effective use of 
audio-visual aids in the business education 
classroom. Dr. Charles K. Martin, president, 
Radford College, Radford, Virginia, con- 
cluded the professional program with an 
address at the luncheon meeting. 

A special tour of Natural Bridge was 
conducted Friday evening immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Board of Directors. 


Barclay New Los Angeles Supervisor 


Jessie Graham, supervisor of business 
education, Los Angeles, has taken a sab- 
batical leave. James M. Barclay, Metro- 
politan Junior College, Los Angeles, will 
serve as supervisor of business education, 
Division of Extension and Higher Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools, effective 
February 1, 1954, and continuing during 
the sabbatical leave of Jessie Graham. 


Standards for Addressing 


In the February, 1954, issue of Office 
Executive, published by the National Office 
Management Association, there were some 
unverified standards reported for typing 
addresses as follows: 


The average production for typing three- 
line addresses on envelopes is 100 per hour; 
envelopes or cards are hand addressed from a 
typewritten list at the rate of 205 pieces an 
hour and from a handwritten list at the rate of 
165 pieces an hour. 





For High Schools 


Certificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are 
furnished free to schools using our bookkeeping and type- 
writing books. Gold, silver, and bronze award pins are 
distributed at cost. For information in regard to these 
bookkeeping and typewriting awards, write for circulars 
describing them. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Cincinnati 2 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING AWARDS 


For Business Colleges 


Certificates of Proficiency and Certificates of Credit are 
furnished free to business schools using our textbooks. 
Gold, silver, and bronze pins are sold at cost for individual 
student awards. Gold, silver, and bronze medals are avail- 
able at cost to schools for annual awards. For information 
in regard to these bookkeeping and typewriting awards, 
write for circulars describing them. 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Chicago 5 
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A Student —Who Is He? 


(Submitted by William G. Savage 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan) 


Somewhere in my training to become a 
teacher I remember reading or hearing that 
teachers should share those things in their 
daily teaching experiences that they con- 
sider to be good for the profession as a 
whole. If we can assume that “the best 
ideas are common property” — a very old 
maxim —it becomes our professional re- 
sponsibility, I believe, to profit by the 
experiences of our fellow workers. 

One day not too long ago I, as well as 
my fellow teachers, had a most unusual 
experience. On each of our desks we found 
a Dittoed copy of the following verse: 


A STUDENT 


A STUDENT is the most important person in our 
business. 


A STUDENT is not dependent upon us—we are 
dependent upon him. 


A STUDENT is not an interruption of our work — he 
is the purpose of it. 

A STUDENT does us a favor when he calls — we are 
not doing him a favor by serving him. 


A STUDENT is part of our business — not an out- 
sider. 


A STUDENT is not a cold statistic — he is a flesh and 
blood human being with feelings and emotions like our 
own. 


A STUDENT is not someone to argue or match wits 
with. 


A STUDENT is one who brings us his wants — it is our 
job to fill those wants. 


A STUDENT is the life blood of this and every other 
school. 


ANONYMOUS 


I know not from whence this verse came 
nor its author, but I for one was moved by 
its simple message. 


Somewhere along the line in the lives of a 
good many business teachers their true 
charge — the STUDENT —seems to be 
overlooked in a good many educational 
quarters. What with teachers’ meetings, 
lecture dates, publication deadlines, com- 
munity activities, convention-going, and 
last but not least — teaching — the student 
seems to have become the lowest person on 
the totem pole — the person who gets our 
undivided attention after all other matters 
have been fully expedited. 


We in business education are constantly 
talking, hearing, or reading about evaluat- 
ing the curriculum. It seems as though we 
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are everlasting evaluating this or that. I 
wonder how many of us have ever sat down 
and seriously given thought to evaluating 
our relations with students? If we have been 
doing a good job in our curriculum evalua- 
tion, this factor is certainly a big must at 
the top of the list of evaluative criteria. If 
we have considered this factor, have we 
been objective in doing so: or have we let 
rationalization get the best of us and cloud 
our thinking? Perhaps we should make it a 
point to slow down and begin to focus our 
attention on the student. I believe there 
are entirely too many business teachers in 
our midst today who act as they think they 
should act instead of acting like human 
beings. Let us begin today in our classrooms 
and in our offices to humanize our profession 
and put first things first. We as teachers 
owe each student under our tutelage the 
rare homage of complete attention. 


F.B.L.A. Meeting 


Mary Bartram Robeson, national presi- 
dent of the Future Business Leaders of 
America, has announced that the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas, Texas, will be headquarters 
for the 1954 national convention of the 
F.B.L.A. on June 13-15. The convention 
will open on June 13 with an informal recep- 
tion and tour of the city. 


Each state chapter of F.B.L.A. will send 
two delegates and each local chapter has the 
privilege of sending two representatives to 
assist in conducting the business of the 
National Chapter. All sessions of the con- 
vention are open to members who comply 
with the convention rules and regulations as 
published in the December, 1953, issue of 
the Business Education Forum. Official 
registration forms will be mailed to chapter 
sponsors prior to the meeting. 


The Dallas convention will have several 
“headline” speakers and a number of in- 
teresting events. It is anticipated that more 
than 800 delegates, representatives, and 
sponsors from the state and local chapters 
will attend the 1954 convention. 

The Future Business Leaders of America 
organization is sponsored by the U.B.E.A. 
Members of the F.B.L.A. Board of Trustees 
are: Hamden L. Forkner, Gladys Peck, Ray 
G. Rupple, E. C. McGill, and Jessie Graham. 
The F.B.L.A. Executive Committee is com- 
posed of the national F.B.L.A. officers and 
their sponsors, the national F.B.L.A. di- 
rector, and the members of the Board of 
Trustees. 
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Commercial Contests — Spring, 1954 











Contest District State Subject 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager a on 4 
By When Held When Held ss 
Colorado Southern Divi- May 1 Mrs. Amalia Meadows, | Typewriting j 
sion of Colorado School Dist. #70, Bookkeeping 
Education Asso- Pueblo, Colorado Shorthand 
ciation 
Florida Florida Business | None May 8 Vernon E. Hall, Typewriting 
Education Con- Senior High School, Bookkeeping 
test Association Lakeland, Florida Shorthand 
Georgia Georgia High April 9, 10 April 24 S. F. Burke, Typewriting 
School Associa- Thomaston, Georgia Shorthand 
tion 
Idaho Ricks College, April 17 Fred E. Guymon, Typewriting 
Rexburg, Idaho Ricks College, Bookkeeping 
Rexburg, Idaho Shorthand 
Louisiana Louisiana State | April 2, 3 April 10 Dr. Howard Norton, Typewriting 
University, Louisiana State Bookkeeping 
Baton Rouge University, Baton Shorthand 
Rouge Bus. Arith. 
Missouri Missouri Com- | April 24 Mrs. Otis M. Wagner, | Typewriting 
| mercial Contest | High School, Bookkeeping 
| Association Maryville, Missouri Shorthand 
Kirksville Dr. P. O. Selby, Typewriting 
| March 26 Northeast Missouri Bookkeeping 
State Teachers College, | Shorthand 
Kirksville 
Maryville 
March 25 Dale J. Blackwell, Typewriting 
Maryville State Bookkeeping 
Chillicothe College, Maryville Shorthand 
April 1 
Cape Girardeau Mrs. Boone Howle, Typewriting 
April 9 High School, Bookkeeping 
| Charleston Shorthand 
| Nevada Garland Keithly, Typewriting 
March 12 Prin., High School, Bookkeeping 
| Nevada, Missouri Shorthand 
| 
St. Louis Sr. Mary Janice, S.L. Typewriting 
March 20 De Andreis High Bookkeeping 
School, St. Louis Shorthand 
Warrensburg Dr. Lucas Sterne, Typewriting 
April 9, 10 Central Missouri State | Bookkeeping 
College, Warrensburg Shorthand 
New Mexico New Mexico None April 9, 10 Lillian Rogers, Typewriting 
Highlands Uni- New Mexico Highlands | Bookkeeping 
versity, University, Las Vegas | Shorthand 
Las Vegas 
Ohio Ohio State March $1 or May 1 Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
Department of | April 1 State Department of 
Education, Education, Columbus 
Columbus 
Oklahoma | Northeastern April 9 Dorothy Yandell, Typewriting 
| State College, Northeastern,State Bookkeeping 
| Tahlequah College, Tahlequah 
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. ee Be wen on - Subject 
tate ponsor ontests Contests mtest Manager 
By When Held | When Held Included 
Pennsylvania | State Teachers May 8 Dr. R. G. Hallisy, Typewriting 
College, State Teachers College, Bookkeeping 
Bloomsburg Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Bus. Arith. 
Bus. Law 
Utah Carbon College, | April 2 John Yack, Typewriting 
Price, Utah Carbon College, Bookkeeping 
Price, Utah 
Washington Wenatcheee March 27 Robert Schmelzlee, Typewriting 
Junior College, Box 875, Shorthand 
Wenatchee Wenatchee 
West Virginia | Department of | None May 7, 8 Dr. T. Mahaffey, Typewriting 
Commerce, Blue- Bluefield State College, | Bookkeepi 
field State Bluefield Shorthand 
College, Bluefield Bus. Arith. 
Wisconsin Spencerian May 8 Mrs. Gladys Nichols, Typewriting 
College, Spencerian College, Bookkeeping 
; Milwaukee, Milwaukee 10, Dictation 
Wisconsin Wisconsin 
| Other Contests 
| 
| Type of Contest — a Contest Sponsored By Subjects 
Commercial Workshop April 13 Southern State Teachers College, | Typewriting 
Springfield, South Dakota Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
International Typewriter April 1 Julius Nelson, Artistic Typing 
{ Art Contest 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
| Baltimore 16, Maryland 
Mid-South Contest May 8 Miller-Hawkins School, Typewriting 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Shorthand 
Pi Rho Zeta International 
National Commercial April 1-9 Cletus Zumwalt, Typewriting 
Contest Teaching Aids Exchange, Bookkeeping 
P. O. Box 1127, Shorthand ' 
Modesto, California Bus. Knowl. 
Van Buren Co. School- April 28 Van Buren County School- Typewriting 
masters’ Club Contest masters’ Club, High School, 
Keosauqua, Iowa 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 


Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering 
such topics as business education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording 
subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 


placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively illustrated. Price, $2.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


DALLAS 2 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list will be published in the May issue. Teachers 
who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Arizona 


TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First Session, 
June 7—July 10. Elementary Shorthand; Office Machines; Im- 
proving Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Observa- 
tion and Directed Practice in Business. S Session, July 
12-August 14. Intermediate Shorthand; Business Communica- 
tions; Office Organization and Management; Improving In- 
struction in Typewriting. Address, Dr. Roy C. Rice, Director of 
Summer Session. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 31-July 5. Principles of Ac- 
counting; Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; 
Office Teagunents Business Law; Principles of Economics. 
Second Term, July 5-August 7. Principles of Accounting; 
Applied Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion; Business Correspondence; Principles of Economics. 
Address, Dr. S. C. E. Powers. 


FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 7—-July 16; July 19-August 27. Principles 
of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Workshop in Problems of Business Education; 
other subject matter courses in business and education. Ad- 
dress, Henry Kronenberg, Director of Summer Session. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 6-August 
18. Methods and Materials in Machine Shorthand; Methods 
courses in Transcription, Office Practice, Business Mathematics, 
Business English, Salesmanship, Business Law. Address, J 
Evan Armstrong, Director of Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Siz-Week Session, June 21-—July 31; Eight-Week Session, June 
21-—August 14. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Communica- 
tions; Management of Office Services; Office Organization and 
Management; Business Report Writing; Independent Study 
in Business Education; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; 
New Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Problems Related to the Organization and Supervision of 
Business Training on High School and Junior College Levels; 
Accounting; Business Law; Marketing; Advanced Accounting. 
Address, Dr. S. J. Wanous, Chairman of Business Education 
Department. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 21-—July 30; Ten-Weeks’ 
Session, June 21—August 28; Post-Session, August 2—-August 
28. Workshop in Business Education (six weeks); Advanced 
Problems of Instruction in Typewriting; Workshop in Busi- 
ness Education (two weeks, for junior college personnel); 
Advanced Problems of Instruction in General Business Sub- 
jects; Consumer Education in the Schools; Advanced Problems 
of Instruction in Shorthand; Advanced Problems of Instruction 
in Office Practice; Newer Developments in Business Educa- 
tion; Practicum in Business Education; Master’s Project Semi- 
nar; Cooperative Business Experience Workshop (six weeks); 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Appliances; Records Control; 
Office Management. Address, Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chairman 
of Business Education Department. 


SACRAMENTO—SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 21-July 30. Office Skills for Teachers; Business Machines 
Workshop; Business Correspondence; Business Internship 
for Teachers and Counselors; Research and Thesis. Address, 
William R. Blackler. 


SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 28—August 6; August 10-August 27. Typewriting; 
Personal-Use Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Business 
Law; Salesmanship; Business Management; Marketing Prin- 
ciples; Income Tax Procedure; Salesmanship; Typewriting 

orkshop; Office Practice Workshop; Cooperative Business 
Work Experience; Special Study; Thesis or Problem; Principles 
of Economics; Comparative Economic Systems; Economic 
History of the United States; Statistical Methods; Labor 
Problems; International Economics Problems; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, . Dana Gibson, 
Chairman of Business Education Department, or Charles W. 
Lamden, Dean of Summer Session. 

SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE: Intersession Week, June 21-June 25. Clinic on Book- 
keeping and Clerical Training. Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 26- 
August 6. Curriculum and Instruction in Office and Secretarial 
Subjects; Recent Developments in Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Content and Instruction; Evaluation and Analysis of 
Research in Business Education; Commodity Approach in 
Consumer Education; Elementary Accounting; Seminar in 
Accounting Theory; Business Law; Economic Statistics; 
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Elementary Economics; Government and Industry; Office 
Procedures and Machines; Intensive Course in Beginning Gregg 
Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Graduate 
Project for M.A.; Independent Study in Business Education. 
Three-Weeks’ Session, August 9-August 27. Workshop in 
Business Education; Business Law. Special Summer World 
Business Tours: European; Pacific Basin; Around-the-World. 
Address, Dean Leo F. Cain, Director of Summer Sessions. 


SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Siz-Weeks’ 
Session, June 28—-August 6; Four-Weeks’ Session, August 9- 
September 3. Subject matter courses in Accounting; Advertis- 
ing; Business Law; Business Machines; Business Mathematics; 
Geography for Business; Gregg Shorthand; Marketing an 
Distribution; Personnel Management; Salesmanship; Beginning 
and Intermediate Typing: Wholesaling; Work Experience: 
Seminar in Business Education; Materials and Methods in 
social-business subjects, shorthand, stenotypy, typewriting; 
Master’s Thesis in Business Education; Business anagement 
Policies; Improvement of Teaching in Business Subjects — 
Merchandising; usual subject matter courses in general edu- 
cation. Address, Dean of Summer Session. 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 20; July 22-August 25. Improvement inInstruc- 
tion in Shorthand and Typewriting; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Bookkeeping and General Business; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial, Office, and Clerical Practice; Organi- 
zation, Administration, and Supervision of Business Education; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
Foundations of Business Education; Problems in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Business Law, Finance, Marketing, 
Management. Address, Dean Delbert Duncan. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: June 2i- 
August 20. Business Education Principles and Problems; 
Improving Instruction in Stenographic Machines; Improving 
Instruction in Computing Machines; Improving Instruction in 
Typing; Improving Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial 
Procedure; Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping; Current 
Trends: Human Relations for Business Teachers and Business 
Students; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Earl G. 
Nicks, Chairman of Department of Business Education. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Pre-Session, June 14-June 24; Regular Session, 
June 26—August 20. Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeep- 
ing; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction 
in General Business; Consumer Education in the Schools; 
Administration of Distributive Education; Introduction to 
Graduate Study; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Advanced Curriculum Problems; Current Problems 
in Business Education; Beginning Typewriting; Beginning 
Gregg Shorthand; Advanced Typewriting and Office Practice; 
Principles of Accounting; other subject matter courses in general 
education. Address, Roland C. Waterman. 


GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: Two-Weeks’ Session, June 7—June 18. Business 
Education Workshop. Seven-Weeks’ Session, June 21—August 6. 
Principles of Typewritings Principles of Shorthand; Principles 
of Salesmanship; Office Machines; Office Management; Busi- 
ness Finance; Current Business Problems; Retail Merchan- 
dising; Income Tax; Foundations of Business Education; 
5 of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement 
of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects. Address, H. E 
Binford, Division of Business. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June 28—August 6. Cooperative Work Experi- 
ence in Business Education. Address, Dean William C. Lee. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 28—August 7. Skills and Techniques in Type- 
writing; Skills and Techniques in Shorthand; Statistical 
Methods; Method and Content of Teaching Shorthand; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Office 
Machines; Tests and Measurements in Business®Education; 
Pro-seminar in Business Education; Current''Problems in 
Business Education; Dissertation Guidance;8Elementary 
Accounting; Auditing; Financial Statements; Principles of 
Economics; Current Labor Problems; Current World’Economic 
Problems; Money and Banking; History of Economic!T hought ; 
Current Economic Problems. Address, Officd'of the Director of 
the Summer Session. 
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Florida 


CORAL GABLES—UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI: First 
Session, June 14-July 24. Principles of Accounting; Business 
Mathematics; Typewriting for Personal Use; Office Machines; 
Fundamentals of Business Law; Elementary Business Statis- 
tics; Principles of Economics; Personnel Management; Prin- 
ciples of Marketing; subject matter courses in general education. 
second Session, July 26—August 28. Principles of Accounting; 
Business English; Typewriting for Personal Use; Fundament: 
of Business Law; Elementary Business Statistics; Principles of 
Economics; Personnel Management; Principles of Marketing; 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Dr. 
Warren Stet Director of Summer Sessions. 

GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 
15-August 7. Methods of Teaching Office Machines; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Administration; Problems 
in Business Education; undergraduate courses in Shorthand, 
Typing, Accounting, Economics; other subject matter courses 
in oe om Address, Dr. John H. Moorman, Department of 
Education. 


LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: June 
18-September 2. _ Accounting; Typing; Business English; 
Methods of Teaching Typing. Address, J. C. Peel, Dean. 

TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Three Sessions, June 14-A 7; June 14-July 24; July 26- 
A 7. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; 
Field Experience in Business Education; Principles of Business 
Education; Current Problems in Business Education; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Secretarial Machines; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Business Law; Insurance; Manage- 
ment; Marketing. Address, Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head, Business 
Education Department. 


Georgia 


ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: First Term, 
June 16-July 23. Principles of Sonata Business Law; 
Accounting Theory; Sales Administration; Economic Statis- 
tics; Money and Banking; Personal Finance; Principles of 
Marketing; Labor Economics; Comparative Economic Systems; 
International Trade; Government and Business. Second Term, 
Registration July 26; Classes Begin July 26. Income Tax Ac- 
counting; Retail Merchandising; American Economic History; 
Economics of Transportation; Personnel Administration. 
Address, C. Roman, C: e of Business Administration. 


ATLANTA—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: June 16- 
August 20. Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Business English; 
Business Machines; Typewriting and Shorthand; Persona 
Typewriting; usual subject matter courses in general educa- 
tion. Address, J. D. Blair, Registrar. 


COLLEGEBORO—GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 9-July 15. Principles of Business; Business Law. Address, 
Cameron Br . Chairman of Division of Business Education. 


Hawaii 


HONOLULU—UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII: June 23- 
July 18. Improvement of Instruction in the Business Educa- 
tion —~ - Recent Developments in Business Education. 


Address, 
Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 14-August 
6. Methods in Typing and Related Skills; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; S in Busi du- 
cation; Principles of Accounting; Real Estate; Business Finance; 
Investments; Business Law; Principles of E i Money 
and Banking; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Dean J. F. Weltzin, Director of Summer Session. 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 14-August 6. Methods and Materials for Teach- 
ing Introduction to Basic Business; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing and Office Practice; Principles of Management; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Evaluation and Measurement in Business Educa- 
tion; Seminar in Business Education; Typewriting; Penman- 
ship; Business Mathematics; Retail Store Operation. Address, 
Dr. James M. Thompson, Head, Business Education Depart- 
ment. 


DE KALB—NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 21—August 18. Techniques for Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting; Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education; Methods and Materials in Teachin 
General Business; Office Management; Business Law; Clerica 
Practice and Machines; Beginning and Intermediate Account- 
ing; Beginning Typewriting. Address, John L. Rowe. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks’ Session, June 21-July 81. Problems in the Teaching of 
Courses in Business Writing; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Improvement of” Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Sub- 
ects; Evaluation and Measurement in Business Education; 
upervision of Cooperative Business Education (Work-Study 
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Program); Workshop in Vocational Business Education 
Work-Study Program); Seminar for Master’s Candidates. 
hree-Weeks’ Session, August 2-August 21. Principles and 
Problems of Office Practice. Address, Dean William C. Brad- 
ford or Dr. Russell N. Cansler. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 16-August 20. Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping and General Business; Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Seminar in Business Education; Principles of 
Business Education; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Office Machines; Market- 
ing; Handwriting Methods. Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
June 21-August 20. Auditing; Problems of Office Management; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and General Busi- 
ness Subjects; Typing; Shorthand; Business Law; Business 
Arithmetic; Economics of Business; Business Organization and 
Management; Advertising; Salesmanship. Address, Dean 
Arthur Larsen or Dr. Lewis R. Toll. 

URBANA—UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 18- 
August 14. Curriculum Problems and Trends in Business Edu- 
cation; Advanced Li ate ge | Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Im- 

rovement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Teaching Office 

anagement and Machine Operation; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Cooperative Part-Time Programs in Business 
Education; Analysis of Consumer Markets; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Business Law, Economics, Marketing, 
Management; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Arnold Condon, 2 David Kinley Hall. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Interses- 
sion, June 1-June 17; Nine-Weeks’ Session, June 16—August 
13; Short Session, August 12-August 28. The Use of Business 
Machines; Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; 
Office Management; Undergraduate Survey of Business Educa- 
tion; Foundations of Business Education; Seminar in Office 

anagement; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and 
Related Secretarial Skills; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
and Transcription; Seminar in Business Education; Research 
in Business Education; Thesis in Business Education; Admin- 
istration and Supervision of Business Education; Supervised 
Readings in Business Education; other subject matter courses 
in business education and general education. Address, Dr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman of Department of Business Education. 

EVANSVILLE—EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June ning Tad August 2—August 20. Principles of Economics; 
Economic History of United States; Survey of Geography; 
Introduction to Business; Human Relations in Industry; 
Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business Corre- 
spondence; Real Estate; Commercial Law. Address, Director 
of Summer Session or Registrar. 

INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
August 6. Beginning Stenography; Beginning Typing. Address, 
C. R. Mocas. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 14—July 16. Elements of Accounting; Funda- 
mentals of Advertising; Advanced Accounting; Workshop in 
Business Education; Intermediate and Advanced Typing; 
Organization and Management of Small Business; Funda- 
mentals of Business Law; Office Management and Business 
Control; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Clerical Practice; Beginning Typing; Typing for Nonbusiness 
Education Students; Principles of Insurance; Individual In- 
come Tax oblems; Business Education for Elementary 
Teachers; Office Machines for Teachers; Secretarial Problems; 
Insurance; subject matter courses in general education. Second 
Term, July 19-August 20. Office Machines; Elements of Ac- 
counting; Business Income Tax Problems; Problems in Retail 
Merchandising; Business Finance; Intermediate and Advanced 
Typing; General Business Information; Improvement of In- 
struction in Shorthand and Typing; Secretarial Training; 
Auditing Principles and Practices; Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business Subjects; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Dr. John R. Emens. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 16; July 19-August 20. 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Ac- 
counting Principles; Principles of Business Administration; 
Business Communications; Business Law; Office Organization 
and Management; Income Tax; Accountin + Song Secre- 
tarial Practice; Office Machines; Specialized Office Machines; 

fice Work Experience; Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Guidance and Evaluation in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Basic Business Education. Address, Dr. Paul F. Muse. 


lowa 


DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 14-Au- 
ge 27. Elementary and Advanced Typing; Principles and 

ethods of Teaching Business Education. Address, Registrar 
or Director of Summer Session. 


IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
16-August 11. Supervision of High School Business Subjects; 
Seminar in Teaching of General Business Subjects; Seminar in 
Teaching of Typewriting; Administration of Business Educa- 
tion; Research in Business Education; Thesis in Business Edu- 
cation; Typewriting; Secretarial Practice; Office Practice 
Techniques; Business Law; Accounting; Marketing; Business 


Writing. Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director of Summer 
Session, or Dr. William J. Masson, Department of Office Manage- 
ment and Business Education, College of Commerce. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 1-July 10; July 12-August 21. Business 
Calculations; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Accounting; Introduction to Salesmanship; Stenog- 
raphy; Business Law; Income Tax for the Individual; Principles 
of Advertising; Office Management and Supervision; Business 
Cycles and Forecasting; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Practicum in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Bookkeeping; Instruction in Clerical Practice and 
Techniques; Practicum in Stenography and Methods; Con- 
sumer Education Materials and Methods; Seminar in Business 
Teaching Problems; Research in Business Education; Issues 
and Trends in Business Education; Accounting Systems for 
Public Schools; Thesis in Business Education; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education; Adult Education 
and Conference Leading; Coordination Problems in Business 
Education; other subject matter courses in business education. 
Address, E. C. McGill, Acting Director of Summer Session. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 31. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Economics; Geography. Address, Leonard W. Thompson, 
Head, Department of Economics and Business Administration. 

MANHATTAN—KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF AG- 
RICULTURE & APPLIED SCIENCE: June 1-July 31. 
Accounting I and II; Intermediate pascnntiogs Principles of 
Accounting; Typewriting I and II; Shorthand I and II; Busi- 
ness Organization and Finance; Economic Systems. Address, 
Dr. Finis M. Green, Department of Education. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Regular Session, May 31-July 30; Post Session, July 31-Au- 
gust 27. Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Cost —y oy Office Machines; Business Correspondence; 
Business Law; Personnel Management; Beginning and Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Typewriting; Income Tax Accounting; 
Trends in Business Education; Problems in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Research and Problem; Re- 
search and Thesis; Office Machines Workshop. Address, 
Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Head of Business Department. 

SALINA—MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 14-August 3. 
Beginning Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand Speed; Business 
Law; Principles of Marketing. Address, Sister Joseph Marie. 

WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: June 7-Au- 
gust 6. Secretarial Training; Intermediate and Advanced Typ- 
ing; Shorthand. Address, Hugo Wall. 


Kentucky 


BARBOURVILLE—UNION COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 14; July 16-August 21. Business Mathematics; 
Office Management; Salesmanship; Personal Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting. Address, Office of Public 
Relations. 

BEREA—BEREA COLLEGE: June ?7-July 31. Money 
and Banking; Business Law; Economic History of the United 
States. Address, Dean Louis Smith. 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 7—August 14. General educational 
a an courses in commerce. Address, J. Murray Hill, 

‘resident. 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: June 
22-August 14. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting; Seminar in Business Education; Problems in Business 
Education; Teaching Business Subjects at the College Level; 
Principles of Curriculum Construction; Principles of Retail 
Merchandising; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Office Manage- 
ment; Business Economics; Business Law; undergraduate 
courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting. Address, 
Dean Frank G. Dickey. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: June 
14-August 6. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to Business; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting: Busi- 
ness English; Secretarial Office Machines; Clerical Office Ma- 


chines; The Dictaphone; Personal Finance; Salesmanship; 
Business Law. dene, oss C. Anderson, Head of Commerce 
Department. 


RICHMOND—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 9-August 4. Typing; Shorthand; Principles of 
Economics; Methods of Teaching Commerce Subjects. Ad- 
dress, Dr. W. J. Moore. 
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Louisiana 


LAFAYETTE—SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTI- 
TUTE: June 7—August 6. Courses in Accounting, Economics, 
Business Administration, Secretarial Science, and Education, 
Address, Dean M. D. Doucet. 

RUSTON—LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
June 7—August 7. Subject matter courses in Accounting; In- 
troduction to Business; Business Correspondence; Business 
Statistics; Business Law; Business Management; Office Manage- 
ment; Salesmanship; Advertising; Principles of Economics; 
Money and Banking; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Elementary and Intermediate Shorthand; Ad- 
vanced Dictation and Transcription; Office Practice; other sub- 
ject matter courses in economics; subject matter courses in 
general education. Address, Miss Mabel May, Registrar. 


Maine 


AUBURN—AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE: June 21-July 29. Methods and theory courses in 
Shorthand, yw Accounting, and Office Practice. 
Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 

BANGOR—HUSSON COLLEGE: June 28-August 6. Book- 
keeping Methods; Shorthand Methods; Typewriting Methods; 
Mimeographing. Address, Janet T. Susi, Secretary. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 21—July 30. Methods and Materials in Teaching Office 
Skills; Methods and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Related Subjects; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; coordination in Work-Experience Programs; Super- 
vision; Visual Aids; Guidance; Administration. Address, Dr. 
Wilbur Devilbiss, Director of Summer Session. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF EDU- 
CATION: Intersession, June 1-July 10. School-Business- 
Community er | neem Regular Session, July 12—August 21. 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Seminar in Business 
Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Social-Business Subjects; 
Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Measurement in Business Education; Improve- 
— of Instruction in Office Machines. Address, Dr. Lester I. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
21-August 14. Teaching of Stenographic Subjects; Seminar in 
arch in Business Education; Teaching of Nonstenographic 
Business Subjects; Curriculum of Business Education; Graduate 
Study and Work Experience. Address, Director of Summer 
Session, 3510 Administration Building, or Dr. J. M. Trytten, 
1002 School of Education. 


BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, June 
21-July 26; July 26—August 80. Courses in the improvement of 
teaching of business subjects. Address, Harold Wisner, Director 
of Admissions. 

EAST LANSING—MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: Siz- 
Weeks’ Session, June 22-July 30; Nine-Weeks’ Session, June 
22—-August 20. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects in High School; Office 
Management; Transcription; Shorthand; Typing; Office Ma- 
chines; Marketing; Management; Finance; Law; Insurance; 

ubject matter courses in accounting. Address, Dr. Kenneth 
Wilson, Director, Division of Business. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 21-July 80. Accounting; Office Machines; Business 
Statistics; Income Tax; Office Management; High School 
Typing; Typing; Payroll Accounting; rinciples of Business 
Education; Shorthand; Business Correspondence; Business 
Insurance; Business Report Writing; Coordinated Business 
Experience. Address, Arnold E. Schneider, Head, Business 
Studies Department. 

MARQUETTE—NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGL 
OF EDUCATION: June 21-July 30. Special Problems in 
Teaching Business Subjects; Curriculum Problems; Coordinated 
Business Experience; Psychology of Business Relations; Busi- 
ness Communications; subject matter courses in general educa- 
tion. Address, Don Zwemer. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 28—September 
18. Subject matter courses in Shorthand, Typing, Office Ma- 
chines, Accounting, Law; Merchandising; Psychology. Address, 
Mrs. Harold Beadle, Registrar. 

YPSILANTI—MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COL- 
LEGE: June 21-July 30. Beginning Typewriting; Advanced 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Elementary Accounting; Tax 
Accounting; Business Law; Business igs = my Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Julius M. Robinson, 
Head, Business Studies Department. 
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Minnesota 


MANKATO—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Ses- 
sions, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 21. Methods in Book- 
keeping and Basic Business; Secretarial Machines; Personal 
Finance; Economic Security; Business Correspondence. Ad- 
dress, A. B. Morris. 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: First 
Term, June 14-July 16. Advanced Course in Teaching the Tech- 
nical Business Subjects; Teaching the Basic Business Subjects; 
Materials and Methods in Consumer Education; Materials 
and Methods in Cooperative Part-Time Classes; Coordination 
Techniques; Workshop in Teaching Display; Problems in 
Distributive Education; Problems in Business Education; 
subject matter courses in economics and business administra- 
tion. Term, July 19-A ¢t 20. Consumer Education 
in the Schools; Trends in Business Education; Problems in 
Business Education; subject matter courses in economics and 
business administration. Address, Dean’s Office, College of 
Education. 


ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Ses- 
sion, June 7-July 16. Income Tax Accounting; Consumer 
Education; Business Law; Business Education Methods; 
Foundations of Business Education; Typewriting. Second 
Session, July 17—-August 20. Methods and Materials in Clerical 
Practice; Consumer Education; Corporation Finance; Business 
Law; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion; Typewriting. Address, Miss Mary Lilleskov, Registrar. 

ST. PAUL—MACALESTER COLLEGE: June 21-August 
18. Subject matter courses in pypewsiting, Accounting, Office 
Management, Business English, Business Administration. 
Address, R. A. Moore, Director of Summer School. 


WINONA—ST. MARY’S COLLEGE: June @21-July 30. 
Business Statistics; Corporation Finance. Address, Brother 
Julius, F.S.C., Dean. 


Mississippi 
CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 2-August 18. Principles of Aepoantings Business Law; 
Business Correspondence; Office Machines; Indexing and Filing; 


Typewriting. Address, Thomas B. Martin, Head, Department 
of Busines, 


STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, May 31-July 9. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewsitiog: Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Office Management; Curriculum Construc- 
tion in Vocational and Commercial Subjects. Second Term, 
July 12-August 14. Intermediate and Advanced Typewriting; 
Intermediate and Advanced Shorthand; Tests and Measure- 
ments in Commercial and Vocational Subjects. Address, 
Director of Summer School or Professor O. H. Little, Industrial 
Education Department. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: First 
Term, June 2-July 9. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary 
Shorthand; Office Appliances; cretarial Office Practice; 
Teaching of Typewriting; Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of 
Office Appliances; Problems in Business Education; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education. Second Term, July 10- 
August 14. Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; 
Secretarial Office Practice; Teaching of Accounting; Research 
in Business Education; Business Education in Junior Colleges. 
Address, Dr. A. J. Lawrence. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 14- 
August 6. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Courses in Accounting; Statistics; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Graduate courses 
in secondary education and college teaching, commercial educa- 
tion, guidance and ee: accounting and statistics, and 
economics and business. ddress, Dean L. G. Townsend, 
Director of Summer Session. 


KIRKSVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1- 
August 6. Undergraduate courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Business Law; regular courses in education; 
graduate courses in History and Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand, in Sy ay oe 
in Bookkeeping, in General Business. Address, Dr. P. O. 
Selby, Head, Division of Business Education. 

ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 21-—July 23; July 26-August 27. Courses in Accounting 
Business Law, Economics, Finance, Marketing, Political 
> nr Retailing. Address, S. C. Gribble, Director of Summer 

chool. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 2—August 8. Shorthand Theory; Shorthand 
Dictation; Beginning and Advanced Pypaweiianas Business 
Machines; yogaaine and Advanced Principles of Accounting; 
Survey and Selection of Occupations; Business Law; Secretaria’ 


Training; Auditing; Salesmanship; Advertising; General Busi- 
Training; Business Statistics; Methods in Teaching Busi- 
pson, Adminsstrative 


ness 
ness Subjects. Address, Guy H. Thom 
Registrar. 
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WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 7-July 30. Introduction to Business; Business 
Arithmetic; oe | Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Marketing; Commercial Law; Office Mac ines; Calculating and 
Bookkeeping Machines; Business Correspondence; tail 
Merchandising; Salesmanship; Aqqeention Training; Principles 
of Insurance; Principles and Pro ems of Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head, Business Administration 
Department. 


Montana 


BOZEMAN—MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: Five-Weeks’ 
Session, June 14-July 16. _ Business Correspondence; Office 
Machines; jAdvertisin ; Business Law; Commercial Methods. 
Five-Weeks’ Session, July 17-August 20. Salesmanship; Mer- 
chandising. Ten-Weeks’ Session, June 14-August 20. Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Principles of Accounting. Address, Dr. 
Milford Franks, Director of Summer Quarter, or Mies Martha 
Hawksworth, Registrar. 

MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: June 
14-July 16. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Practice; Prin- 
ciples and Problems in Business Education With Emphasis on 
General Business; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting with Emphasis on Electrical Type- 
writing; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Transcription; 
Beginning Secretarial Practice. Address, Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson. 








Columbia Announces Working Scholarships 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner, head of the 
Business Education Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, announces 
that there are a number of working scholar- 
ships available for graduate students who 
wish to earn while they learn. 

These working scholarships involve thirty- 
five hours of work each week in the adminis- 
trative officers or in the offices of professors. 
The scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of a twelve-month period of service and are 
worth approximately $2,900 a year, includ- 
ing free tuition for as much as sixteen semes- 
ter hours of work during the academic year. 

To qualify for the working scholarships 
one must be a graduate in good standing 
from an approved undergraduate institution 
and possess the ability to do office work. 
Most of the positions involve secretarial 
work, but others are also available in selling 
or accounting. 

Students can earn the Master’s degree 
easily in two years under the working 
scholarship plan. Doctoral candidates and 
candidates for the professional diploma are 
also able to meet most of their requirements 
under this plan. 

Persons interested should apply directly 
to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit ene a ten different narratives 
of transactions with the ks of entry for keeping 
records of individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, and a 
small business. List Price, $1.28. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Chicago 5 
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Economics and Education 


The Commission on Economics in Teacher 
Education announces the appointment of 
Dr. James Gemmell as executive director. 
Dr. Gemmell has been granted a leave of 
absence by The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity to accept the post. He assumed his 
duties as executive director of the Com- 
mission on February 1, with offices located 
at 444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The Commission on Economics in Teacher 
Education is an independent, nonprofit, 
educational organization sponsored by the 
Joint Council on Economic Education in 
cooperation with the following professional 
associations: American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education; American Eco- 
nomic Association;{jAssociation_for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions; National Commission 
in Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards; National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, are the representatives for busi- 
ness education on the Commission. At 
present the Commission is financed by a 
special grant from the Ford Foundation 
secured by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and the offices of the Committee 
for Economic Development. 


The Commission on Economics in Teacher 
Education has been developed to assist 
colleges and universities explore the possi- 
bilities of designing new courses and instruc- 
tional materials for the economic education 
of future teachers. The Commission recog- 
nizes that economics is offered in all colleges 
but that as a subject it is commonly designed 
for those specializing in business or research. 
The task of the Commission is that of explor- 
ing ways of making economics a functional 
part of general education for teachers. 

To accomplish its general objective the 
Commission has established several specific 
functions, one of which has been to select 
twelve “cooperating colleges” having teacher 
education programs which are interested in 
working with the Commission in the develop- 
ment of experimental programs for the im- 
provement of economic education in the 
pre-service preparation of teachers. These 
colleges are: George Peabody College, State 
University of lowa, Montclair State Teachers 
College, Newark Teachers College, New 
York University, Northwestern University, 
Queens College, Syracuse University, Tren- 
ton Teachers College, University of Missis- 
sippi, Miami University, Ohio University. 

Another function of the Commission is to 
sponsor and direct a national workshop on 
economics in teacher education each sum- 
mer during the life of the project. 





Recommended for: 


businesses. 


List price $1.80. 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about 
the types of records needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail 
grocery store, with departments for groceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to 
any small retail business that uses a cash register. 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set 
that is typical of records used in small retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record 
keeping without a formal course in bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate small 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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By 


Curry and Piper 





Now in a New 


6th 


Edition 


STEP-BY-STEP PROCESS 


Each arithmetical process is explained and illustrated in a step-by-step manner. 
It is illustrated with an example and a detailed solution. In other words, every 
arithmetical process is broken down into its steps and is properly illustrated. 


‘ 





PLANNED REVIEW FOR MASTERY 


To assure retention of the principles and applications, there is a periodic planned 
review which is cumuletive in nature. Each of these reviews is planned to keep 
alive all knowledges and skills that have been learned in previous lessons. In 
addition there are special sections at the end of the book consisting of drills for 
accuracy and speed and supplementary review problems. 


SIMPLE TO COMPLEX GRADED SEQUENCE 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. Easy prin- 
ciples come first and more difficult principles come 
later. Easier problems come first and harder problems 
come later. To prepare students for complex problems, 
the subordinate skills and knowledges are presented 
| early so that when a difficult principle is to be taught 
the student has already learned everything except the 
one new principle. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Our Business Year 1951. (Released in 1952.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color was produced 
for the United States Rubber Company by Visual Media, 
Incorporated. The film may be shown in approximately 
18 minutes. 

Summary. This film uses simple cartoon drawings 
and animated charts to illustrate and explain the in- 
come and expenses of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany for the year 1951. After the income is shown, the 
film explains how the income is spent. Analogies from 
everyday experiences explain costs, such as deprecia- 
tion and interest on borrowed money. Charts and 
graphs are used to show the percentage of the year’s 
income that is used for each of the following expenses: 
(1) wages and salaries; (2) materials, services, and sup- 
plies; (8) depreciation; (4) taxes; (5) interest on bor- 
rowed money; (6) other costs; and (7) profits. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in business principles and manage- 
ment and bookkeeping. 

Rental. “Our Business Year 1951” may be obtained 
from the United States Rubber Company, Rockefeller 
Center, 1280 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
New York. Free rental except for return transporta- 
tion charges. 





The Super Secretary. (Released in 1953.) This 
is a series of two sound filmstrips that operate at 331; 
revolutions a minute. The title of the two filmstrips 
are: (1) “The Super Secretary— Her Duties and 
Responsibilities,” and (2) “The Super Secretary — 
Handling Visitors and Callers.” Both filmstrips may 
be shown in approximately 20 minutes. 

Summary. A description of each of the filmstrips 
follows: 

“The Super Secretary — Her Duties and Respon- 
sibilities.” This filmstrip points out what a super 
secretary means to her boss. It points out that the 
super secretary assures the boss relief from details; 
she gives the business her loyal support; she provides 
reliable information; she maintains a cheerful, pleasant 
office and keeps operations running smoothly. 

“The Super Secretary — Handling Visitors and 
Callers.” This filmstrip shows the secretary the wrong 
and right way of handling visitors and callers. It 
illustrates the following: Gi) How to greet visitors 
properly, (2) How to keep callers from getting impa- 
tient, (8) How to use tact in getting the name of the 
caller and the nature of his business, (4) How to develop 
the technique of making appointments for the boss, 
(5) How to sidestep the man the boss is unable to see, 
= (6) How to handle the discourteous but important 

er. 

A special booklet that outlines helpful hints for 
secretaries and a manual accompany the two filmstrips. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for use 
in advanced typewriting and office practice classes. 

Sale & Rental. “The Super Secretary” may be 
purchased from the National Foremen’s Institute, 
Incorporated, Bureau of Business Practice, 100 Garfield 
Avenue, New London, Connecticut. The selling price 
of the two filmstrips including the manual and special 
booklet is $99.50. The rental price for a period of ten 
days is $20.00. 


A Future to Bank On. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by the American Bankers Association. It may 
be shown in 11 minutes. 

Summary. The primary purpose of this film is to 
acquaint high school students with some facts about 
working in banks in order to give these students back- 
ground information to aid them in planning their life’s 
work. Jim and Pat, high school students, visit a bank 
to learn about opportunities for careers in banking. 
The two students are welcomed by Dave, assistant 
cashier, who points out the advantages of working in a 
bank. Dave points out to the two students that if they 
work hard they will find as much true happiness and 
security in banking as they could find in any business 
anywhere. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use with 
any group of high school students. It would be particu- 
larly interesting to any group of business students. The 
vocational guidance value of this film would be of 
interest to guidance counselors. 


Rental. “A Future to Bank On” is distributed with- 
out charge to schools through local banks or clearing 
house associations. ‘These associations purchase the 
film from the American Bankers Association and make 
the film available to the local school without charge. 
Contact your local bank or clearing house association 
for rental of this film. 








On this page each month you will find a review of new visual aids that may be used in classes in business 
and economics. We do not necessarily recommend them, but attempt to give a description of them. 
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subject. 


From ‘‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part I’’ 


These color filmstrips make 


BOOKKEEPING 


more interesting 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips 
lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They 
speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the 
fundamental how’s and why’s of the 








more effective 





THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART | 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill 


These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 





“‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening 
entry to the ledger are covered by illustrations, 
captions, subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single- 


frame, in color. Price $5.00. 





Produced"cooperatively by 
the South-Western Pub- 
. a lishing Co. and the Society 
For Visual Education, Inc. 









April, 1954 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


**The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II’’ 


This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading 
the student through additional journal entries, post- 
ing to the trial balance. 42-frame, single-frame, 
in color. Price $5.00. 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’ 


The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries are graphi- 
cally presented in this 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip, in color. 
Price $5.00. 


— —— Distributed by— — — — — — —- —- —- ——--- 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 
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Democracy Challenges Totalitarianism. 1953. 
By Lavone Hanna and John R. Carr. This 64-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet may be used in a number 
of high school courses. It can be used for a unit of work 
in a problems course, in a United States history course, 
in a world history course, or in courses in government 
or civics. It includes a discussion of the following topics: 
“Conflicting Ideologies Have Split Our World,” 
“Totalitarianism Has Appeared in Many Guises,”’ 
‘Russian Communism Enslaves and Degrades People,”’ 
“Fascism Is a Dictatorship of the Right,” “Democracy 
Frees and Elevates the Individual,” “Democracy and 
Totalitarianism Are at Opposite Poles,” “Democracy 
Offers the Best Hope for the Future.” Price 54 cents 
to schools. Order from Rand McNally & Company, 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Small Loan Laws of the United States. 
1952. By Wallace P. Mors. This 31-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet describes the origin of small loan 
legislation, discusses small loan laws that are now in 
force, and explains fair interest rates. It shows the 
social need for effective small loan legislation to protect 
the consumer and emphasizes the need for public educa- 
tion in consumer credit. Other important points covered 
in the booklet are: (1) Laws that have failed, (2) The 
insurance subterfuge and other abuses, and (3) What 
happens where no law exists. Free. Address your 
requests to Department SLL, Consumer Education 
Department, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Audio-Visual Materials, Their Nature and 
Use. 1953. By Walter Arno Wittich and Charles 
Francis Schuller. This 564-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book describes the various types of audio-visual 
materials and shows how they are related to the 
problems of instruction. It also points out how audio- 
visual materials are most profitably used as learning 
tools. The following sections are included: (1) The 
Role of Audio-Visual Materials in the Twentieth 
Century; (2) How People Learn; (3) The Chalkboard; 
(4) Flat Pictures; (5) Graphics; (6) The Tackboard and 
Study Display; (7) Globes and Wall Maps; (8) Three- 
Dimensional Teaching Materials; (9) Community 
Study; (10) Classroom Use of Radio; (11) Educational 
Recordings; (12) Classroom Recorders; (13) Still 
Projection; (14) The 166-mm. Sound Motion-Picture 
Film; (15) Television in Education; (16) Case Examples 
of the Use of Audio-Visual Materials; and (17) Local 
School Administration and Audio-Visual Materials. 
It also includes an appendix of sources from which 
audio-visual materials can be obtained. Price $6.00. 
Order from Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


International Review for Business Education. 
1952. This 128-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is 
a report on the proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Eco- 
nomic Course of the International Society for Business 
Education, which was held in the United States from 
August 17 to August 31, 1952. The lectures included 
in this booklet will give the reader a limited overview 
of the economic life and problems in the United States. 
Some of the lectures on business education included are: 
(1) A Brief Overview of Business Education in the 
United States, (2) Business Education in the Junior 
Colleges, (3) Collegiate Business Education in America, 
(4) Education and Business Build Together, and (5) 
The Influence of Mechanization of Offices in America 
on Business Education Curriculum. Price $1.00. Order 
from United Business Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Money Management— Your Equipment 
Dollar. This 36-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is 
designed to serve as a guide for families in selecting 
equipment for the home. It includes a discussion of 
the basic equipment used in the home for food prepara- 
tion and storage, laundry, and home cleaning. The 
booklet emphasizes the following points to consider 
in selecting equipment for the home: (1) the equipment 
to purchase, (2) which styles to choose, (3) buy-points 
to look for, and (4) how to fit payments into the family 
budget. It also includes points on how to measure 
space where equipment may be placed in the home and 
what to expect in installation and operation costs. 
Price 10 cents. Order from Household Finance Cor- 
poration, Consumer Education Department, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Economic Education — A New Objective for 
a Tri-State Team. 1953. This 20-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet explains what was accomplished 
at the workshop on economic education which was 
held at the University of Pittsburgh from June 22 
through July 10, 1953. The three accomplishments of 
the workshop were: (1) Participants gained a new and 
broader view of economics, (2) Teaching outlines and 
aids were developed for school use, and (3) The Tri- 
State Area Council on Economic Education was formed. 
Free. Address your requests to Joint Council onJEco- 
nomic Education, 444 Madison Avenue, New] York 
22, New York. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
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If your school can offer 


ONLY ONE course in 


office practice... 









CLERICAL 





OFFICE PRACTIC 


By Loso and Agnew 





CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been 


written to fill the need for a basic, compre- Available with a workbook 


hensive terminal course in the general 
office training program. 


Here is a book that covers all the common 
and basic office duties and procedures 
except those dealing with dictation and 
transcription. It integrates other business 


courses and adds many new knowledges will be recommended for 


and skills. Basic principles, procedures, 


and knowledges are emphasized. Ade- building a more comprehen- 


quate training is provided in the develop- 
ment of skills. However, the training is not 
of just the ‘busy work”’ type. It is meaning- 





tests, a filing practice set — 


all optional. Other materials 


sive program. 








ful and practical. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 


April, 1954 


San Francisco 3 


Dallas 2 
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Can’t Be Bothered 


Policeman: “Didn’t you hear me call you to stop?” 


Driver: “I didn’t know it was you. I thought it was 
someone I had run over.”’ 


Absolutely Right 


Teacher (brightly): ““As we walk out of doors on a 
cold winter’s morning and look about us, what do we 
see on every hand?” 


Class (in unison): “Gloves.” 
eee 


A Mere Acquaintance 


“Mr. Jones,” began the timid-looking young man, 
“‘er—ah—that is, can—er—I—will you—” 


“Why, yes, my boy, you may have her,” smiled the 
girl’s father. 

The young man gasped. 

“‘What’s that? Have whom?” he asked. 

“My daughter, of course,” replied Jones. “That’s 
what you mean. You want to marry her, don’t you?” 


“Why, no,” said the young man. “I just wanted to 
know if you could lend me $10.” 


“Certainly not!” said Jones, sharply. 


“Why, I 
hardly know you.” 
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His Favorite Subject 


“What are you studying in college now?” asked the 
fond mother of her son, who was a freshman. 


“We have just taken up molecules.” 


“That’s fine. I hope you will like them. I always 
tried to get your father to wear one, but he could not 
keep it in his eye.” 


Women’s Ways 


Driving in the business section of a city, a man 
tried to edge his car past one driven by a woman who 
was trying to park in close quarters. Suddenly the 
woman’s car crashed into his. 


Flushed with exasperation, she leaned her head out 
of the car window. “You could see I was going to do 
something stupid,” she said. ““Why didn’t you wait 
to see what it was?” 


Not Interested 
Wife (to seasick husband): “Look, dear, over there. 
Such a big ship!” 
Husband: “I don’t want to see any ships. Call me 
when you see a bus.” 


Installment Plan 


St. Peter: “And here is your golden harp.” 


Newly Arrived American: “How much is the first 
payment?” 
eee 


Definitions 


Temper — the one thing you can’t get rid of by losing. 
Parking space — where you leave your car to have 
the tail light knocked off. 

Modern pioneer — the mother who manages to get 


through a rainy Saturday with the television set out of 
order. 


One Thing At a Time 


“T wish you wouldn’t whistle at your work,” said the 
irate employer. 


“It’s all right, sir,” said the office boy. 
working.” 


“T’m not 
eee 


Efficiency Expert 


Boss: “How is it that you’re only carrying one sack, 
when the other hands are carrying two?” 

Laborer: “‘Well, I suppose they’re too lazy to make 
two trips like I do!” 


Problem Number One 


Richboy: “I’d give a thousand dollars to anyone 
who would do my worrying for me.” 

Dedbroke: “‘You’re on! Where’s the thousand?” 

Richboy: “That’s your first worry.” 












































APPLIED Economics 


Dr. Dodd is a thoroughly loyal American author and as og: 
such he feels that the system under which we live is a 4th Edition 
pretty good system as compared with other philosophies. e 

Dr. Dodd does not attempt to preach foreign philoso- 

phies of economics although he does explain them. His Available with 
primary purpose in APPLIED ECONOMICS is to teach 

the student how to live under the economic system in a workbook 
the United States with full recognition of world problems and tests 


of economics. 


There are certain very vital and basic concepts of eco- 
nomics that are important to all of us if we are to vote 
and to conduct our affairs intelligently. There are other 
debatable theories and philosophies, and there are still 
other highly technical problems of economics that must 
be left to advanced study. In APPLIED ECONOMICS 
Dr. Dodd devotes his primary emphasis to the basic 
concepts that everyone should understand in order to 
be an intelligent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 





April, 1954 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Bapetenees business education teacher, age 37, hold- 
ing M.S. (business education) degree, desires summer 
teaching position. Over seven years’ experience in high 
school business education. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, business English, secretarial 
studies, and filing. Interested in business college, junior 
— or high school. Available June 1. Address, No. 





Woman teacher desires teaching job in business college 
oa. Has B.S. degree and 23 years’ experience 
teach commercial subjects in high school. Can teach 
G shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and business 
English. Also has certificate in Speedwriting. Address, 

lo 





Position in accredited business college wanted by 
woman with both college and business degrees. Twenty 
years’ teaching and office experience. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects, including higher accounting. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 124. 





Mature woman, experienced teacher in business 
subjects, also English and history, with A. B. and M.A. 
d , desires a teaching position in a public high 
school or a junior college in the Midwestern states. 
Available September 1, 1954. Address, No. 125. 





Woman, with M.Ed. degree, teacher of business sub- 
jects for twenty-five years, desires summer position. 
Address, No. 126. 





Man, married, age 28, in excellent health, desires 
position with a public school system, business school, 
or college in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, or 
Wilmington. Presently certified in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware to teach all business subjects except shorthand 
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and to teach En: - Two years’ public school e " 
ence. Holds B.S. in Business Administration, B.S. in 
Education, M.Ed. and part of D.Ed. Several years’ ex- 
perience in business world doing sales work, credit 
work, and accounting. Minimum salary of $4,500 
Address, No. 127. 


Instructor of accounting, taxation, and related sub- 
jects, male, 39, married, sober, energetic, and dependable, 
desires tion. Education included teacher training 
and business administration. Fourteen years’ teaching 
and instructional experience. Four years’ business and 
public accounting. C.P.A. candidate. No objection to 
night classes and related duties. Excellent student 
relations. Good m salesman for your school. 
Minimum salary $4,800. Address, No. 128 





Young woman business teacher desires position teach- 
ing summer school. Prefers Northeastern section, but 
may consider other locations. Experienced in all fields 
of business education — particularly secretarial work — 
both with high school and adult students. Holder of 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. Address, No. 129. 





Commerce teacher, with California credential, Bache- 
lor’s, Master’s degrees, teaching ex ence, and six 
years as Army Training Specialist, desires position. Can 
teach commercial subjects, public relations, economics, 
English, or —_s- Would be available for summer 
= in California only. Available June 21. Address, No. 





College-trained man, 51 years of age, desires position. 
Has B.S., M.B.A. degrees, and 4 C.P.A. One year univer- 
sity, three years business college, and eighteen years 
teaching experience in the public schools. Qualified to 
teach accounting, auditing, cost accounting, business 
law, C.P.A. training, typing, and other allied subjects 
toward a business education degree. Will accept position 
for summer or permanent position. No preference as to 
location. Address, No. 131. 





Woman teacher, with B.S. degree and business train- 
ing, desires position. Has had experience in various busi- 
ness colleges. Can teach filing, typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, secretarial ee. dictaphone, English, 
—, and other usual business subjects. Address, 
o. . 





Young married man, holding Bachelor of Science 
degree and Master of Arts degree, eager to secure i- 
tion on junior college or private school level. Qualified 
teacher of accounting, shorthand, and all related busi- 
ness subjects. In addition to five years of teaching 
experience, offers diversified background of office man- 
agement and accounting ne aps from three years’ 
business experience. Would prefer school close to New 
England and a salary commensurate with training and 
ability. Address, No. 133. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man or woman of retirement age wanted to assist in 
commerce department of small Southern college. Must 
be willing to serve for small salary. Address, No. 134. 





Registrar wanted by modern, progressive business 
college located in excellent Midwest city. Very little 
competition. Must be devout Christian and preferably 
teach some business subjects. Wonderful ~ yd 
for right man. Give complete information in t letter. 
Address, No. 135. 





Prominent Middle West business college wishes to 
employ a man to teach accounting an ~~ 
subjects. This is a good, permanent position for the 
right man. Position open now or later. Write fully. 
Address, No. 136. 





Business college located in upper South Dakota wishes 
to employ an instructor TT fied to handle shorthand 
and typing classes. Would like a teacher to be ready to 
fill position starting with summer school on June 7. 
If interested write ior details and give references. Ad- 
dress, Aberdeen School of Commerce, 422% South 
Main, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 





Wanted: A teacher of Gregg simplified shorthand 
ae fypine- Prefer teacher around middle life. Address, 
(oO. a 
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Wanted: Teacher of accounting and business ad- 
ministration. Must be qualified to handle advanced 
accounting and cost accounting, as well as elementary 
accounting. Attractive salary. Will consider man and 
wife provided she can teach secretarial subjects and do 
office work. Address, No. 151. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Business college man with twenty-five years’ business 
college opestence desires to buy business college in 
Florida. Will be glad to visit your school at once. Plans 
to move to Florida in the very near future. Address, No. 
138. 





Wanted: Used electric 
equipment. Give serial num 
139. 


writers and Dictaphone 
and price. Address, No. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For sale: A business school in the Eastern part of the 
U. S. that has been in o tion and making money for 
sixty a Owner re October 1, 1953. Address, 
No. 140. 





A 200-student capacity business college, located in 
the Southeastern States in a city of 150,000, is for sale. 
School has good reputation; meg ca with the 
latest furniture and machines. Worth $25, but can be 
purchased for $10,000 cash. Address, No. 141. 





Small, —— school, located in Finger Lakes 
Region of New York State, for sale. Excellent reputation. 
Ideal for man and wife. Registered by the New York 
State Board of Regents; approved for all veteran training, 
including P. L. 550. 1953-54 enrollment secured effort- 
lessly; high of student attending. Investigation of 
reputation of school invited. Fair cash price asked. 
Inviting inquiries early; aid in assisting buyer get started 
for 1954-55 enrollment given gratis. er must sell 
for personal reasons. Only those who can come to see 
school inquire. Address, No. 142. 





Private business school in New York State for sale. 
Two- to three-teacher school. Registered for V.A. train- 
re Equipment and school modern and up to date. 
All typewriters purchased since World War II. No com- 

tition. School has always been well o 


rated. Owner 
as other business interests. Address, 


‘0. 143. 





Old-established business school, with excellent 
tion, located in large Southeastern city, for sale. Mem- 
bers of the following: American Association, N.A.C.B.S. 
State Association, and Southeastern Association. School 
is well equipped, air-cooled, steam-heated, fi 
lighted; a modern building on und and second floor. 
Enjoys nice Rehab, veteran, walk-in business. More 
business already booked to come in this summer than 
price asked for school. Address, No. 144. 





Modern, up-to-date business college, located in 
western New York State, for sale. Owner forced to sell 
because of health. Address, No. 145. 





Private commercial school in western Pennsylvania 
for sale. Established over fifty years. Accommodation 
for 80 to 100 students. Room for expansion. Fully ap- 
— A good school in an excellent territory. Owner 

past 85 and must sell. Reasonable. Address, No. 146. 





Business college for sale. Located in densely papeaeees 
area in the South. V.A. approved. Well oe pped; no 
competition. Established 65 years ago. Excellent reputa- 
tion. Good quarters, right in the heart of the city. Low 
rent. An opportunity for a live promoter. Low price, 
terms if desired. Immediate possession. Two teachers 
can handle. Owner has other interest and is offering 
this low price. Address, No. 147. 





Old-established business school, thoroughly modern, 
air-conditioned, good enrollment and good potential, 
for sale. Located in large city in Central section of U. S. 
G. I. approved for #550 students and rehabilitation 
students. Also approved for state rehabilitation training. 
Thorough investigation invited. Address, No. 148. 





FOR SALE 


Steno ~ for sale. Purchased in the summer of 1949 

and —— ess than five months. In good condition 

ag Fa case. Will sell for a reasonable price. Address, 
o. " 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Two teachers would like to exchange the use of their 
modern home for the use of the home of two teachers 
living in California for a limited summer vacation period. 
We are located in a city of 50,000 in cool, beautiful 
northern Wisconsin. Address, No. 150. 








New York Career Day 


In conjunction with National Retailing 
Careers Week, City College’s Baruch School 
of Business, New York City, was host to 
career-minded seniors from thirty-seven New 
York high schools. A full-day program de- 
signed to acquaint the students with 
opportunities in the retailing field was 
scheduled. 

Professor John W. Wingate, head of the 
Baruch School’s Retailing Division and 
president of the American Collegiate Re- 
tailing Association, welcomed the group. 
Dr. Thomas L. Norton, dean of the school, 
and Professor Arthur E. Albrecht, chairman 
of the Business Administration Department, 
spoke to the students. 

A round-table discussion of retailing oppor- 
tunities followed a showing of “‘Retailing — 
A Dynamic Career That Pays,” a film 
produced by the Baruch School’s Audio- 
Visual Division. Participants in the discus- 
sion were Helen Becker, dress buyer at 


April, 1954 


Arkwright, Inc.; Florence Blumencrantz, 
lamp buyer at Frederick Atkins; Shepard 
Goldman, cosmetic and drugs buyer at 
Abraham & Straus; Bernard Meyers, furni- 
ture buyer at Bamberger’s; Eugene Pritz, 
superintendent of Bloomingdale’s Store: and 
Inez Nelson, a Baruch School senior partic- 
ipating in the retailing cooperative training 
program. 

F. Raymond Johnson, executive vice- 
president of Saks Fifth Avenue, and Richard 
H. Brown, vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel at Abraham & Straus, addressed the 
group at a luncheon meeting. In the after- 
noon the students visited department stores 
to observe phases of store operation. 


National Retailing Careers Week was 
sponsored by the American Collegiate Re- 
tailing Association. Joining in the activities 
in the New York area were the’Baruch 
School and New York University’s School 
of Retailing. 
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What are you doing to answer | 


the complaint that graduates... 


CAN’T SPELL? 


7 

















Here is a solution to your problem 


WORD STUDIES 


Third Edition — By Walters 


WORD STUDIES has created a new upsurge in the teaching of spelling, par- 
ticularly along with English courses. This book lends itself easily to special 
assignments because it is so well correlated with English courses. 


If you recognize the need for training in spelling and vocabulary building in 
your school, here is an easy way to solve the problem. 


WORD STUDIES places special emphasis on the words that are common but 
are most frequently misspelled and misunderstood. 


The new WORD STUDIES embodies many refinements of the previous edition. 
Words that are too easy or obsolete have been dropped; new words have been 
added, including many troublesome words found in business writing. You will 


like the training in word building, syllabication, dictionary study, and word 
usage. 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook and an optional series 
of tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 








